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THE PHILOSOPHY OF FLOWERS 


6 Rete grounds about the home are a part of it—the 
setting that takes away from the pile of lumber 
and stone its look of barren cheerlessness. 
A country home without flowers and 
lawns is a house only, and never 


that air 
of charm 
that stately 
trees, green grass 
and flowers lend eyen 
to the humblest cottage. 
This issue is our gardening 
number, and we do not feel that it 

is unfitting here tosay a word about the 

part beautiful surroundings play in making 
the place where we live something more than a 
home in name only. Flowers and trees and grass 
are Nature’s means of picturing her beauties to us—de- 

lights that are as much an essential part of a 
well rounded iife as are the more material 
fruits of orchard and field. The time should 
be when no Southern farm home would be 
without a spacious, well sodded lawn, with 
a few well placed trees and borders of 
shrubs and flowers. A few loads of good 
manure and a half day’s work in sodding 
the lawn will pay any farmer good divi- 
dends—larger returns in the end, perhaps, 
than an equal expenditure anywhere else 
on the farm. At first these returns won’t 
be visible, and maybe never, in dollars and 
cents; but as the years go by the sweet 
satisfaction that comes from pretty 
grounds grows apace, and few finer in- 
fluences exist for keeping warm the love 
of the land in the hearts of our country 
boys and girls. 
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An Outfit for Testing 


Free! Your Soil. It_ 





productive. 


Your soil must be 
Sweetened to produce its best—the 
acidity must be neutralized, for soils should 
be slightly alkaline to produce their utmost. 


Lee’s Prepared Agricultural Lime 


This lime will correct acidity, sweeten the soil, make humus available 
—bind together light sandy lands—open up heavy clays. 

It will make the dormant Potash and Phosphoric Acid in your soil 
available as plant food. 


Write us now for our booklet and our free outfit for testing your soil 
for acidity. 





Lee’s Fertilizers For Southern Crops 








Let us give you full information about Lee’s Fertilizers, especially 
compounded for cotton, corn, tobacco and peanuts. 


A. S. LEE & SONS CO., Inc. 


Dept. B Richmond, Virginia. 
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é Makes The Earth A Sponge 
Circle Brace " Ma scagied surplus moisture and hold yy 


needit. ‘Thoroughly pulverizes the earth—a row ata 
time—kills all grass and weeds and leaves a moisture 


e 
conserving mulch. ‘ 
Our patented circle brace makes simplest, 
strongest, most rigid brace and adjusting 
means. To change to A or V shape cultiva- 
tor, right or left side harrow or rake just 
3 remove a hand nut—no wrench needed. Inst tl 
Works in roughest land; new one- x stanly 
Va or hole teeth spring over obstruc- (5 changed to 
tions and are guaranteed not to ee ; “A? of “*Y? 
s break. Offset clevis keeps horse jp} f or 
oo : ofthe row. FF ; Cultivator, 
oe rik os t pS a Ee right 
te zy i or left 
Lightest draft one-horse ying, Tan, rs F/ . side 
eultivator made. Send us $.00 for the ‘‘Texas”’ ‘wv: < e hy 
if. your dealer has not the genuine. —™ + harrow 
With double-pointed side-clamp shovels adjustable Jaye mw ‘ % 
up and down on teeth, $5.65. Self adjusting double f# By 
fender 75c extra. Freight paid by » Seti - s = 
e iving iculars o 
Write For Booklet fhis"ind other Models also 
Diverse Cultivator Gang Attachments that “> = 
beams of any wheeled. cultivator. We carry stock in 
each of the Southern States and deliver prom ptly. 
THE SOUTHERN PLOW COMPANY 
811 Pacific Avenue, Dallas, Texas. 
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| Finest Cattle and Hogs on Earth Can be. 
Raised in Brooks County, Georgia. 


HERE’S A CHANCE 


For every home bred animal slaughtered for home consumption three are 
shipped from other states. 


Brooks County is ideal for raising these food animals. If you are experienced, you can make 
a fortune here. Nobody wants cold storage s.uff if you can furnish the real article. 


Come to Quitman and look around. Easy to convince you, 
or write for full information 


Brooks County Industrial Club, Quitman, Georgia. 











Makes Money for You—30 Days’ Trial Proves It 
This guaranteed cooker will pay for itself in a few 
months. It will save you labor—time—feed—tuel. SEND FOR 

> : CATALOG 

cwnfarm Test Farmers’ Favorite jfoutiorsodays| AND TRIAL 


—If not more Feed Cooker and Agricultural Boller than satisfied— OFFER 
your money back quick. We pay freight both ways. COUPON 


LEWIS MFG. CO., Box J, Cortland, New York 


























W. Warren Morton, of Russellville, Ky., I wish to express to you the 
proprietor of Mountain Home herd of Tam- | your paper is doing among the 
worths, who recently advertised for sale his | my county. I have been for two years going 
Grand Champion boar in these columns, dis- | among the farmers of Baldwin County as 
posed of him to Mr. Thos. Fortune Ryan, Demonstration Agent, and I find that wher- 
for his Virginia estate. This fine animal, | ever the Progressive Farmer is read that the 
who stands undefeated in' the show ring, | farmers are doing good work, and are 
sold for $500, and was exhibited last week | making progress along the lines of better 
at the Great International Live Stock show | agriculture.—S. N. Fergerson, Bladenboro, 
at Chicago. N, C. 
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YOUR LABEL IS YOUR RECEIPT. 

The date to which your subscription is paid is given on the little red or 
yellow slip on page 1 opposite your name, printed thus, “John Doe, 31 Dee. 
14,° means that Mr. Doe is paid up to December 31, 1914, ete Atier ve u 
send in your renewal, it requires about ten days to have this date changed 
and properly corrected on your label. Please advise us promptly if the label 
date does not properly show when your subscription expires, F : 





Each Advertiser’s Reliability Guaranteed. 


W E WILL positively make good the loss sustained by any subscriber as a 
result of fraudulent misrepresentations made in The Progressive 
Farmer on the part of any advertiser who proves to be a deliberate swindler. 
This does not mean that we will try to adjust trifling disputes between re- 
liable business houses and their patrons, but in any case of actually fraudu- 
lent dealings, we will make good to the subscriber as we have just indicated. 
The conditions of this guarantee are, that the claim for loss shall be reported 
to us within one month after the advertisement appears in our paper and 
after the transaction complained of: that our liability shall cover only the 
purchase price of the article in question, nor aggregate over $250 on any one 
advertiser, and that the subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: 
‘I am writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guar- 
antees the reliability of all advertising it carries.” 





Readers in the Carolinas, Virginia, Georgia and Florida should 
aiways address their letters to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 














THREE BIG SPECIALS—IN A ROW 





January 3l—next week—we issue our Annual Poultry 
|Special. Already we are prepared to announce that this issue 
| will be a feature of the year in practical poultry information. 


Nearly everything you want to know about poultry. You 
|can’t afford to miss it. 

| A week later—February 7—comes our Annual Farm Machin- 
‘ery Special—a hummer from cover to cover. Gasoline Engines; 
‘Tractor Plowing; Sprayers and Spraying; Harvesting Imple- 
'ments; Manure Spreaders; Harrows; Cultivators—these are a 
\few of the things discussed in this big Special. 


Then on February 14—our birthday—comes our big Refer- 
ence Issue—an encyclopedia of agricultural information. Did 
you ever want to know—at once—the name of your director 
| of experiment stations; what a particular fertilizer had in it; the 
| feeding value of a certain feed? All these questions, and a 
‘thousand others that farmers want to know, are answered in 
our Reference Issue. 


Each of these Specials is worth a year’s subscription; look 
out for them and file them for future information. 


Coming Farmers’ Meetings Our Mistak e an d 
Secretaries are requested to forward us 
dates of any important Farmers’ Meetings. 


e 
' Farmers’ Short Course in Agriculture, Your 
Blacksburg, Va., February 2-28. 
Virginia State Farmers’ Union, Petersburg, 
Va., February 3-5. — 


| 























Farmers’ Short Course in Agriculture, 
West Raleigh, N. C., January 9-February 6. Just before last week’s Pro- 
j Farmers’ Short Course in Agriculture, a 

‘ attach ‘ T ees” hl  icaaea 
Cremmage College, S. C., January 13-Febru gressive Farmer went to press 
| South Carolina Livestock Association, Co- D ° 
| lumbia, S. C., February 4-6. we asked our circulation man- 
| Orange County Fair, Orlando, Fla., Feb- t ff rs 
Ek. Se __| ager to offer The Progressive 

Alabama Livestock Association, Talla F Pe Hae 
| dega, Ala., February 18-19. rm ° 
' Farmers’ Short Course in Agriculture, a er, Fertilizing for Profit, 
| Knoxville, Tenn., January 19-March 14. 

Tennessee Horticultural Society, Nash- Farm Record Book and a Pro- 


| ville, Tenn., January 27. 


Tennessee State Nurserymen’s Association, gressive Farmer Binder all for 
Nashville, Tenn., January 28. 
Instead, when the of- 


Tennessee State Beekeepers’ Association, $1 50 
Nashville, Tenn., January 29, e * 
| Bast Tennessee Fat Stock Show, Knox- 


J | vite, Tenn. January 26-31 fer came out it was $1.25— 


Arkansas State Horticultural Society, Fort twe t fj t t h 
' Smith, Ark., February 10-13, n -T1V n 

Seventeenth Annual Conference for Edu- y Cc S too c eap, a 
eation in the South, Louisville, Ky., April money-losing offer 
7-10. 2 

National Corn Exposition, Dallas, Texas, 8 , ; 
February 10-24, e 7) 2 

Texas ‘orn Growers’ Association, Dallas, Still like the f salmist Ss man 
| Texas, February 10-24. ‘6 ° 

Texas Swine Breeders’ Association, Dallas, who sweareth to his own 
Texas, February 18-19. Ne 
| louisiana Trotting Horse Breeders’ Asso- | hurt and changeth not” we are 
ciation, Alexandria, La., February 22. 

Farmers’ Short Course in Agriculture, Bat- o bs : M4 > 
on Nouge, La., January 20-30. going to stick by our offer, 


; { have nad ~o unlearn what I learned, but if you want to take advant- 
| both as a child and as a medical student— . 

| that whiskey was useful. I am very glad age of our mistake you had 
| that children now are being taught differ- b tt r ord ‘ k It’ t 

; ently. We all know it does not belong in e e er ulIckK. ~ 

| the home and ail doctors ought to know it is q S 00 
not a necessity in medicine.—J. C, Gilbert, 


M. D., Hope Mills, N. C. " liberal to keep standing. 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 





By TAIT BUTLER 








The Size of the Farm 
YOUNG friend, who is just start- 
ing farming, asks my opinion 

on the best size for a farm in the 
South. 

If it be true that ‘‘the job is no 
larger than the man,’ which is a 
pretty generally accepted business 
fact, it is necessary to know the size 
of the man before the best size for 
the farm for that man can be stated. 

As a matter of observation we are 
sure that ‘‘Ten Acres Enough,”’ states 
a fact when applied to certain men 
and certain kinds of farming; but on 
the other hand, other kinds of farm- 
ing and other men should have ten 
times ten acres. 

In these days, when the ‘‘econo- 
mists’ are devoting more attention 
than formerly to the economics of the 
farm, we hear it stated very positive- 
ly by one class that the salvation of 
the country depends upon the divis- 
jon of our lands into a large number 
of small farms and that these small 
farms must be owned and worked 
largely by the men who live on them, 
with the help of their families. 

But another class of economists 
who, perhaps, have given just as 
much study to the questions involved, 
assert with equal positiveness that 
the farming of the future must be in- 
eorporated, or corporation farming; 
that modern conditions make large 
capital and large units—larger 
farms—a necessity, in the most ef- 
fective and economical operation of 
the farm. 

Much might be said on both sides 
of this question, but it is probable 
that no one knows which is correct, 
and it is also quite possible that both 
are correct, insofar as they point out 
the advantages of their respective 
systems, but that both are also wrong 
in their contentions that either is 
alone essential to the development of 
an efficient system of agriculture and 
desirable rural conditions. In other 
words, desirable, or at least more de- 
sirable, rural conditions than now 
exist and efficient farming may result 
from either system. But this is away 
from our subject, and since we can- 
not see into the future and foretell 
what the most successful agricul- 
tural organization or system of the 
future will be, let us return to the 
question at point—the best size for a 
farm in the South at the present 
time. 

Unlike most productive enterprises 
the unit, or size of the farm, may 
easily be too large for economical re- 
sults. The ‘plant’ cannot be located 
at one point, like a factory, but the 
operatives and the machinery must 
be taken to different parts of the 
“plant’—the farm—at frequent in- 
tervals. Or, to state the matter dif- 
ferently, the time and expense of go- 
ing from distant parts of a large farm 
may be so great that economical pro- 


duction is impossible. In view of 
these facts, probably a farm of 500 
acres is as large as can be economic- 
ally operated from one central point, 


or as a unit. 
units, even 
are 


It is true that larger 
up to over 1,000 acres, 
Successfully operated from one 
point or as Single units; but as stated 
it is very doubtful if this is as eco- 


romical as the smaller unit of, say, 
500 acres. Again 500 acres is too 
large a farm for most men to operate 
the most economically. The cotton 
farmer and the raiser of beef cattle 
may appear exceptions to this state- 
Ment; but there is considerable evi- 


dence to show 


that 300 acres is a 


large enough farm for a good cotton 
farmer if the most efficient farming 
is to be done. 

In view of these facts we suggest 
to our young friend that 200 to 300 
acres is large enough farm for the 
dairyman, general livestock or cot- 
ton farmer. There are exceptional 
men who can manage more and at- 
tain a high degree of efficiency, but 
they are marked exceptions. To such 
cotton farmers and producers of beef- 
cattle, the farm may be increased to 
500 acres, but it is doubtful if any 
larger area than this should be op- 
erated from one point or as a single 
unit, if the most efficient and econom- 
ical farming is to be attained. 

For the man who does not possess 
the capital, or has not a good basis 
of credit by which the capital can be 
secured with which to equip this 
farm, less than 200 acres will be bet- 
ter. It is pretty safe to state that in 
these times no man should start 
farming who has not the means of 
properly equipping and financing the 
farm on a business basis, as other 
productive enterprises are ‘financed 
when successful. 

If less than 200 acres is too small 
a farm and yet the money available 
for equipment is not sufficient for a 
larger farm, then, as a general rule, 
farming on one’s own responsibility 
should not be undertaken, at least 
until more capital is available. For 
trucking a much smaller farm is 
ample, and for dairying 100 acres, 
or even less, may be sufficient, but 
these lines of farming require a large 
money investment for equipment and 
much labor for their most effective 
operation. 

What size should the farm be? 
From 40 to 500 acres according to 
the size of the man, the amount of 
capital he can safely command for 
equipment and operating expenses, 
and the kind of farming he engages 
in; but for general farming 2090 
acres is large enough for the average 
man, 300 acres enough for a high- 
class man and 500 acres too much 
except for the exceptional few. 





Blind Teeth and Diseases of the Eye 


READER who has a mule with 

“weak eyes’ says, he has been 
told that this trouble is caused by 
blind teeth and wants to know the 
treatment for such cases. 

Probably the disease which is most 
frequently the cause of ‘‘weak eyes” 
is periodic ophthalmia, or so-called 
*‘moon blindness.’”? Neither “blind 
teeth’? nor the moon has any effect 
in causing this trouble, but the exact 
cause of the disease is unknown. Our 
reader says that at times this mule’s 
eyes look all right, and then they sud- 
denly become affected again. This is 
what causes the trouble to be called 
periodic ophthalmia, and it is proba- 
bly also the reason for the belief that 
the moon, the teeth and many other 
conditions are causes. 

The teeth have some sympathetic 
connection with the eye, but the re- 
moval of the so-called “blind’ or 
*“‘wolf’? teeth will not remove this. 

If the disease is periodic or specific 
ophthalmia, cataract and finally 
blindness is apt to result; but if there 
is simply a slight inflammation of the 
outer parts of the eye and lids no seri- 
ous consequences may follow. We are 
unable to tell which is the case at 
long-range. We suggest that a few 
drops of the following lotion be in- 
jected into the eye—within the lids 
—once or twice a day, with a small 











syringe or a common medicine drop- 
per: 
Atropia sulphate two (2) grains 
Zinc sulphate twenty (20) grains 
Distilled water two (2) ounces 
There is no objection to the remov- 
al of the so-called blind teeth, as 
they do no good, but frequently 
swellings on the face due to irritation 


in the development of the perma- 
nent grinders and the shedding of 
the temporary or milk teeth are 


thought to be due to “blind teeth,”’ 
and in such cases if anything is done 
with the teeth it should be done by 
a competent veterinarian. 





The Best Forms of Potash and 
Phosphoric Acid 
READER asks, “Will you point 
out the best forms of potash and 
phosphate to use with legumes for 
general farm crops?” 

The form of potash to be used for 
general farm crops is the one in 
which a pound of potash can be ob- 
tained or put on the land for the 
least money. Usually this will be 
kainit or muriate-of potash. For 
some crops, like tobacco and pota- 
toes, possibly the lfigh grade sulfate 
of potash should be used; but for 
general field crops, like cotton, corn 
and legumes it makes little difference 
whether kainit, muriate of potash or 
sulfate of potash is used. Kainit con- 
tains, pound for pound, about one- 
fourth as much potash as the other 
two forms mentioned and should be 
bought for less than one-fourth the 
price, because the freight and cost of 
putting out one ton of kainit will be 
about the same as for one ton of mur- 
iate of potash, but only one-fourth 
as much potash, which is the point to 
be considered, will be obtained. 

For mixing with stable manure, or 
on soils containing a large amount of 
vegetable matter, much more than 
most Southern soils contain, or when 
very heavy crops of legumes or very 
large quantities of stable manure are 
to be plowed under, finely ground 
phosphate rock may be used to supply 
the phosphoric acid; but in practi- 
cally all other cases, on Southern 
soils, acid phosphate should be used. 
In fact, our soils are so generally de- 
ficient in decaying vegetable matter 
that it is a safe practice to never use 
the ground phosphate rock until sev- 
eral legume crops have been plowed 
under, or until at least two good ap- 
plications of stable manure have been 
made. As to which should be used 
to supply the phosphoric acid needed 
depends on the amount of decaying 
vegetable matter in the soil and since 
nearly all our soils are very deficient 
in humus it is a safer practice to use 
the acid phosphate until one is sure 
the land is abundantly supplied with 
decaying vegetable matter. From 
observation we are convinced that 
few Southern farmers have any con- 
ception of the full amount of vegeta- 
ble matter necessary to work into our 
worn soils to supply their needs and 
make it safe to use ground phosphate 
rock for supplying the phosphoric 
acid needed by the present crops, at 
the time and in such quantities as 
they need it. 





“Sour” Soils Rarely Come From 
Plowing Under Legumes 


FLORIDA reader writes as fol- 

lows: ‘‘Have read your article 
on plowing under legumes in your is- 
sue of December 6. Many farmers 
are afraid to plow under legumes for 
fear of souring the land and they 
advise me not to do it. Will you 
discuss this subject as applied to Cen- 
tral Florida, if we are governed by 


special rules or conditions.” 
Since the writer’s boyhood days he 
has heard much of this fancied or 


real danger of ‘‘souring’’ 
plowing under legumes; but he has 
never seen much of it. It seems to 
be one of those things about which 
we hear much and see little. We 
sincerely wish every farmer in the 
South might have to run the risk of 
“souring’”’ his land by plowing under 
legumes at all seasons of the year. 
We fancy there is little ‘“‘sour”’ land 
in the South from this cause and very 
little “sour” or otherwise that has 
ever been injured by this sort of 
treatment. 


We have ‘“‘sour” scils in the South, 
but much more of this land is “‘sour” 
because of insufficient drainage, long, 
clean cultivation and a low lime cen- 
tent than because of the plowing un- 
der of legume crops. It is also true 
that peaty soils are frequently ‘‘sour”’ 
from the decay, or partial decay, of 
an excess of vegetable matter; but 
the fear of making our worn soils 
“sour” by turning under legumes 
should be banished as one of tlfe pop- 
ular errors which sometimes prevents 
the land receiving that which it 
needs most to increase its fertility. 


It is possible that the plowing un- 
der of a heavy crop of legumes, when 
the weather is hot and moist, might 
cause such rapid decay of the vege- 
table matter as to “sour’’ the soil, 
but even this is much more likely to 
be heard about than actually seen. 


On most of our depleted soils there 
is only one time we would hesitate to 
plow under a crop of legumes, how- 
ever heavy the crop might be. In 
dry weather, when the plowing under 
of the legumes is to be immediately 
followed by seeding to another crop, 
the large amount of vegetable matter 
plowed under may cause the soil to 
become too open and to dry out so 
much that the proper supply of mois- 
ture might not remain to supply the 
needs of the growing crop. 


Since most of our soils are defic- 
ient in calcium carbonate (lime), it 
is possible, if we ever plow under 
enough legumes to supply the needed 
humus and nitrogen, we may need 
to apply lime to ‘‘sweeten’’ our soils, 
but since this is needed already in 
order to grow legumes to the best ad- 
vantage, we advise our reader to 
plow under all the legumes prac- 
ticable without fear of ‘“‘souring”’ the 
land. As to when this should be 
done, we are of the opinion it makes 
little difference, except in the case 
noted above; but it is perhaps always 
best. to allow the legume crop to 
reach maturity that more vegetable 
matter may be plowed under. 


land by 





Mare Walks on Toe 


HAVE a mare five years old that 

stands straight upon her left front 
foot. I fear‘that it will club in time. 
Is there any help for it? She is a 
fine worker.” 

It is probable that there is 
some slight soreness in the foot or 
leg, most likely in the back tendons 
or leaders, that causes this mare to 
“travel on the toe.’ Irritation or 
soreness not sufficient to even cause 
lameness may cause this and in time 
the leaders become shorter and the 
condition grows worse. 

If the effected part can be located 
treatment of this, with a run in pas- 
ture or lot, and a shoe with a slightly 
lengthened toe may correct the trou- 
ble. As the weight is kept off the 
heel it grows longer and must be 
kept trimmed down. Of course, if 
the animal is kept at hard work the 
lengthening of the shoe at the toe 
and the lowering of the heels may 
add to the strain on the tendons and. 
increase the trouble instead of re- 
lieving it. In any case these changes 
in the foot should be brought about 
slowly and gradually. 
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What Farmers Want to Know 





By W. F. MASSEY 








Growing Sweet Potatoes For the 
Northern Markets 


ge give us directions for rais- 
ing the Big Stem Jersey sweet 
potato for the northern markets. We 
bedded our potatoes in March under 
cloth, but they made draws very 
slowly, so that we were entirely too 
late for the early market. We have 
single glazed sashes and _ covers, 
which we can use to raise the plants 
according to any directions that may 
be given. Our whole potato crop this 
year was small in quantity, poor in 
quality, running to strings and long 
potatoes, going deep in the ground. 
We planted the potatoes in a piece of 
ground our Demonstrator thought 
good, fertilized them according to 
the United States Bulletins, plowed 
shallow, and worked them sufficient- 
ly. Our season has been wet on an 
average. Can you hazard a guess as 
to the cause of our poor yield?” 

~I have often given my method of 
sprouting sweet potatoes. I bed them 
on clean sand in a frame, and cover 
with clean sand. Then water with 
tepid water and put on the sashes 
and let them stay close till the 
sprouts begin to show. Then it is 
necessary to give air in sunny weath- 
er,and water with tepid water, gradu- 
ally exposing them more and more to 
the air as the time for setting comes. 
Now as to the cause of your poor 
crop. I do not know what the fertil- 
ization by the United States Bulletins 
is, but I think that it is evident that 
the small crop was due to a deficiency 
of phosphoric acid and potash, and 
there was an excess of nitrogen, so 
that the growth went to vines instead 
of roots. Your plowing and prepar- 
ation were all right, and you should 
have made a good crop if the plant 
food in the soil had been right. 
Sweet. potatoes need little nitrogen, 
but an abundance of phosphorus and 
potassium. A fertilizer that will 
analyze about 2-8-10 will make pota- 
toes. This can be had near enough 
for all practical purposes by mixing 
1,000 pounds of 16 per cent acid 
phosphate, 600 pounds of cottonseed 
meal and 400 pounds of sulfate of 
potash to make a ton. Use 500 pounds 
an acre in the furrows and bed on it. 





Poor Land and Fertilizers 


Y LAND is a sandy gray soil and 
will not make over 20 bushels 
of corn or 150 pounds of cotton lint 
without fertilizing. I want to -use 
one ton an acre of yard and stable 
manure in the furrow, as I have not 
enough to spread broadcast. I want 
to mix a fertilizer that will run about 
three per cent ammonia, 10 per cent 
phosphoric acid and five per cent 
potash for cotton and corn. Please 
suggest formula.’’ 

. You. can come close enough to what 
you want by mixing 1,200 pounds of 
acid phosphate, 600 pounds of tank- 
age and 200 pounds of muriate of 
potash to make a ton. 

It will pay to use this liberally on 
cotton, both in the drill and down 
the middles, half and half, for cotton 
roots run far and wide. It will in- 
crease the corn crop, and the increase 
will cost about all it is worth. You 
cannot make corn cheaply by depend- 
ing on a complete fertilizer mixture. 
The best way to make corn profitably 
is to run the farm in a rotation that 
will give you a crimson clover winter 
cover to turn for corn. Then grow 
plenty of pea vine hay and feed it to 
stock and get more manure, so that 
you can give the clover a cover of 
manure in the winter, and this and 
the clover turned under will make 
more corn than any fertilizer you can 
put on poor land. If your land is 
poor, and you have owned it for 


years, whose fault is it that it keeps 





poor? Gambling with fertilizers will 
never make it rich, while with good 
farming you can get it into a high 
state of fertility and productiveness. 
I would like to live long enough for 
farmgrs to be ashamed to say that the 
land they have owned for years is 
poor. 





Limestone on Oats 


ILL it be advisable to apply 1000 
pounds an acre of ground lime- 
stone as a top dressing on late fall- 
sown oats on a stiff, dark soil? Will 
it injure the oats?” 

No, it will not injure the oats, nor 
will it do any appreciable amount of 
good. Lime should be intimately 
mixed with the surface soil. It is not 
well to use it as a top dressing, and 
so small an amount as 1000 pounds 
of limestone will have very little ef- 


what you consider the best varieties? 
Do you think that spraying with Bor- 
deaux mixture is worth while?” 
Doubtless you have a regular wilt 
disease which prevails all over the 


South. There is no remedy for it 
but to avoid infected soil, and breed 
from healthy plants where others 
died around them will help to get re- 
sistant varieties. This is work which 
the Southern experiment stations 
should undertake. I know of no 
large tomato that is resistant. The 
Brimmer is a good variety, Greater 
Baltimore is also fine. The canners 
all use the Stone, and when it is well 
grown it is as good as any. Spraying 
with Bordeaux mixture is important. 
Not that it will check the wilt, but it 
will prevent the leaf blight, and keep 
the foliage good through till frost. I 
would not use stable manure heav- 
ily on tomatoes, but would use acid 
phosphate and potash liberally. 





Improving Poor Land 


WOULD like you to tell us how to 
build up poor, impoverished land 
by the use of green manures. The 
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FOUR LINES OF RURAL PROGRESS 





| atic organize local community campaigns in as many neighborhoods as 

Seek the formation of a community council or federation, 
made up of representatives of all the organizations in the neighborhood that 
have any interest in the common good—church, grange, women’s club, farm- 


But do not make the mistake of coming together merely for the pleasure’ 
Seek. to discover the needs of the neighborhood that perchance may 
be met by the organized forces of the neighborhood itself. 
an intelligent plan of operations for improving the community in all needful 


Second, seek to develop the collective or cooperative method of doing the 
Farmers can save money by cooperative buying of 
It is possible that they can make a larger 


It should not be entered upon hastily, but it 
promises to render more help to the farmer than does perhaps any other one 


Third, push the idea of an agricultural high school or of an agricultural 
department in the public high school. 
The agricultural colleges, neither in the class-room nor in their ex- 
tension service, can meet the full need. Every boy or girl desiring the equiv- 
alent of a good high school education in and for agriculture should have the 
opportunity of acquiring that training. 


Above all perhaps, try to stir religious forces to new effort in the rural 
The country church faces a crisis. 
church behind, But the rural movement must not become materialistic. It 


stands supremely for the great ideals of love and brotherhood and service. 
The rural Sunday School, the rural Y. M.C. A. and Y. W. C. A. should be 
encouraged and strengthened everywhere. 
above all we need their ideals of character building and community build- 
ing.—President Kenyon L. Butterfield of Massachusetts Agricultural Col- 


1914 


Endeavor to make 


The co- 


same cooperative manner. 


Farming demands educated men and 


Rural advance is leaving the 


the leadership of that institution that 


We need their point of view and 








fect in sweetening an acid soil. That 
is what we use lime largely for, and 
not as a fertilizer. The place to use 
lime is on plowed land preparing for 
a hoed crop, and then harrowed in. 
If your soil is acid and needs lime, 
use 1000 pounds of slaked burnt lime 
or more. 





Trouble With Tomatoes 


HE past season we had very fine 

tomatoes until the bearing sea- 
son, and then the vines wilted and 
died. I had the ground manured with 
fresh stable manure and blame 
that to some extent. Do you think 
stable manure a good fertilizer for 
tomatoes? I am thinking of trying 
a piece of land not very rich and 
using Peruvian guano only. What 
do you think is best for tomatoes? 
Is there any remedy for the wilt or 
blight? The ground I have selected 
for next year was in peas this year. 
I have always had fine success and 
have raised fine tomatoes of the Brim- 
mer variety. I would like to plant 
varieties that resist it, taking seed 
to as near blight-resisting sorts as 
possible, and would like to know 





land was formerly fertile. It is 
sandy with clay subsoil.” 

The land was formerly fertile; now 
it is impoverished. What has caused 
the change? When freshly cleared it 
abounded in humus or vegetable de- 
cay, and that not only contained some 
plant food, but it made the soil warm, 
retentive of moisture and mellow. 
This organic decay is very rapidly 
oxydized in a sandy soil, much more 
rapidly than in a clay loam. Aside 
from its use otherwise, this humus 
was the home of myriads of microsco- 
pic plants that work for the farmer, 
which we call bacteria, and it was 
literally a living soil. Now it is sim- 
ply the dead skeleton of a soil, since 
the bacteria that made it a living soil 
have been starved out. The soil has 
lost, too, some plant food, especially 
phosphorous and nitrogen. You can 
get back all the nitrogen needed by 
the growing and using of the legume 
crops, like peas and clover, but you 
cannot restore the land completely by 
its own unaided products, no matter 
whether used as green manure or as 
feed. The legume crops will give 
you nitrogen from the air, but they 
cannot bring back the mineral mat- 
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ters like phosphorous and potassium 
that have been carried off. Every 
animal raised and fed on the land 
has carried off phosphorous in its 
bones, and this must be restored to 
the soil by artificial means. The peas 
and clovers are greedy consumers of 
these mineral plant foods, and to get 
the. best results from the legumes, 
they must be fed. 


Now it is perfectly possible to build 
up impoverished soil by the use of the 
legume crops, aided by the mineral 
fertilizers, and the crop used as ma- 
nure for the land, to bring back the 
new-ground conditions. But while it 
is possible to do this, I do not think 
that in the long run it is the most 
profitable way. There are some crops 
like peas among corn, and the crim- 
son clover crop that I would use as 
green manures, but the main crops of 
peas [ would always use as hay and 
feed them to cattle and return the 
manure to the land. You have got to 
restore the wasted phosphates in 
some way, for, as I have said, you 
cannot build up impoverished soil 
from its own products alone. You 
can do it as Dr. Detrich did on his 
little farm alongside of the city of 
Philadelphia, by feeding grain raised 
elsewhere, and putting the manure 
on the land. But there are few gen- 
eral farmers who could afford to 
adopt that plan, and must call in the 
aid of the chemical compounds car- 
rying the phosphorous. A combina- 
tion of green manuring and stock 
feeding is the most profitable way to 
build up impoverished soil. You are 
in the mountain state of West Vir- 
ginia, and probably cannot grow win- 
ter oats with certainty. Hence as a 
small grain crop wheat may be best, 
though sandy soil is not the _ best 
wheat soil. Starting with the corn 
crop, I would first give this an appli- 
cation of acid phosphate broadcast in 
preparing the soil, and if the soil is 
acid as such soils are apt to be, I 
would harrow in 1000 pounds of- 
slaked lime an acre. Then at the last 
working of the corn sow an early pea 
like the New Era. Cut and shock 
the corn at maturity, and disk down 
the peas till the surface soil is fine, 
working in more acid phosphate or 
drill it with the wheat. After har- 
vest, break the stubble and put the 
land in order and drill Whippoorwill 
peas with a wheat drill set to sow 
two bushels of wheat an acre. Cut 
and cure these for hay, and disk the 
stubble fine, and apply a little more 
acid phosphate and drill in wheat 
again. Sow peas again for hay after 
this wheat, and disk the pea stubble 
lightly and sow 15 pounds of crimson 
clover seed an acre. During the win- 
ter get out on this all the manure 
made from feeding the pea hay, corn 
stover and straw, and turn all under 
for corn again and repeat the rota- 
tion, applying acid phosphate to the 
wheat only. It should not take more 
than two rounds of this rotation till 
you will be able to make effough ma- 
nure to cover the entire field, and the 
future of the soil will be assured if 
you stick to the rotation. Later it 
might be extended to four or five 
years and more grass grown, but at 
first stick to the peas and clover. 





Varieties of Velvet Beans 


FRIEND in Alabama sends me 

samples of several varieties of 
velvet beans from the Department of 
Agriculture. These are the Yokohama, 
said to ripen in 100 days and not to 
run much; the Lyon, which ripens 
with the old variety in 180 days; an 
early variety of the old speckled vel- 
vet bean that ripens in 150 days; and 
a Chinese variety of the same length 
of season. I will take much interest 
in testing to see if any of them will 
mature here. A velvet bean that will 
make as great a growth as the old 
one and will ripen seed in the upper 
South will be an acquisition, and, 
like cowpeas, the farther north we 
can get them to mature the earlier 
they will be, for we now have cow 
peas that ripen up in Michigan. 
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GROWING SWEET POTATOES 


Varieties Grown; Making the Ho 
Fertilizers for Potatoes; 


By L. T. Rhodes, 


N BALDWIN County, Ala., eucum- 
| bers, Irish potatoes, beans and 

sweet potatoes constitute our 
main crops grown for the market, 
with sweet potatoes leading. This 
industry has developed within the 
last five years and is now assuming 
large proportions. Five years ago 
our crop for the market was com- 
posed of only a few cars. While we 
are not through shipping our crop for 
1913, we will probably ship more 
than 1,000 cars. Of course, this may 
not seem very large to some, but it 
shows that much progress has been 
made along this line within a very 
short time. 


Varieties Grown 


HE varieties grown most extens- 

ively are Early Triumph and 
Nancy Hall. We grow some Doolies 
and Porto Rico yams, and consider- 
able experimenting is done with 
other varieties. The Nancy Hall has 
largely taken the place of the Dooly. 


The Early Triumph is grown more 
extensively than all the other varie- 
ties taken together, for the simple 
reason that it has proved more profit- 
able. Beyond any doubt it is the 
earliest, best producer, and the best 
keeper of any potato grown in this 
section. It is a new potato and had 
to be introduced to the markets, but 
it is rapidly taking the place of the 
so-called Yellow Yam in the South 
and of the Jersey potato in the North. 
In shape this potato is rather long, 
and if allowed to grow all season may 
become too large for the markets. 
Compared to the Dooly or Nancy 
Hall, it is a white potato, but when 
cooked it is creamy yellow, and is a 
splendid eating potato. The vines 
are very short, with heavy foliage, 
which keeps down grass and weeds 
after the plants begin to grow. This 
makes it easy to cultivate, which is a 
big item on grassy land. It is the 
hardiest potato that we know of, and 
is least subject to disease; and be- 
yond question it is the best keeper of 
any potato that we grow. 


We have learned that we can grow 
two crops a year, both of which have 
proved to be profitable. The first 
crop is planted during April and the 
first part of May, and is harvested 
in July and up to the middle of Aug- 
ust. The second crop is planted in 
June and July, harvested in Novem- 
ber, and sold through the winter and 
spring. The first crop is a little more 
expensive than the second, because it 
is quite difficult to get sufficient 
plants to grow the early crop on a 
large scale. The second crop is grown 
from vines, which, of course, reduces 
the cost considerably. Quite often 
we take the vines from the early 
crop as we dig the potatoes and plant 
a second crop. The second crop may 
follow the first on the same land, but 
this is seldom done, as we find it bet- 
ter to rotate the crops. 


Making the Hotbed 


N ORDER to secure plants for a 

large acreage of early potatoes it 
is necessary to use hotbeds. Any hot- 
bed properly made may be used for 
this purpose. A simple one that any 
farmer can make is one in which the 
heat is derived from a furnace some- 
thing similar to the old style evapor- 
ator furnace used for cooking mo- 
lasses. We make the bed. five feet 
Wide and 50 feet long, which holds 
approximately 25 bushels—enough 
to grow plants for two acres of 
ground to be planted in four to five 


weeks. A pit is dug in the ground 
*. Rhodes is one of the largest potato 

in Alabama, having harvested in 

some 50 acres, 28 acres of which was 

and shipped in July. He is also Secre- 





the shippers’ association in his 
, and is thoroughly informed on every 
of potato growing. Later articles by 


pnase 


him will deal with storage and marketing,— 
) Editor 


tbed for Early Sweets; Soils and 
Cultivation; Harvesting 


Bay Minette, Ala. 


eight feet long, two and one-half feet 
wide and two feet deep. This has 
two flues at one end, which run all 
the way from one extreme of the bed 
to the other. These trenches dug in 
the ground should be about 15 inches 
wide, 12 inches-deep next to the fur- 
nace and seven inches deep at the 
other end. They may be brought to- 
gether and one chimney, made of 12- 
inch plank eight feet long, used for 
both. The trenches are covered with 
planks or boards, except 10 or 12 feet 
at the end next to the furnace, which 
must be covered with sheet iron or tin 
roofing. The bed should be made so 
as to allow the fire, which is made in 
the pit described, to be wholly on the 
outside of the bed. The trenches are 
made so as to extend to within about 


Manure on this crop. It is better to | 
use manure on corn, and follow this | 
crop next year with sweet potatoes. 
It would be somewhat difficult to 
state, in an article like this, how to 
fertilize; but we find that sweet po- | 
tatoes should usually need a little |! 
more nitrogen than cotton and a little | 
less than corn, with a larger amount | 


of potash. | 
On piney woods or gray upland | 
soils, where they are not too badly | 


washed, we would recommend as a 
general proposition 9 per cent phos- 
phoric acid, 2% to 3 per cent am- 
monia and 4 to 6 per cent potash. We 
use a fertilizer analyzing 9-24-6. If 
the soil is very poor, increase the ni- 
trogen some. For the nitrogen, we 
use part cottonseed meal and part ni- 
trate cf soda. The soda is used to 
give the plants a quick start, which 
is important for the early crop. 

It is best to have the soil well plow- 
ed in fall and winter, and then plow- 
ed again before the fertilizer is put 
in. We usually plow and disk our 
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HOTBEDS FOR EARLY SWEET POTATOES 








six inches of each side of the bed. 
The planks over the trenches next to 
the furnace are sunk into the ground 
about four inehes, and there should 
be about 10 inches of dirt between 
the boards next to the furnace 
and the potatoes, and about five 
inches at the end next to the flue. 
The beds are made of 12-inch planks, 
which extend around the sides and 
ends, and the potatoes are so bedded 
that they will be above the levelof the 
ground outside. Cover the potatoes 
two or three inches deep with mellow 
loamy soil. Then the beds should be 
covered with something to keep out 
the heavy cold rains, and to retain 
the heat. We usually cover with un- 
bleached cotton cloth, tacking it to 
one side of the bed, pulling it over 
the rafters made for that purpose, 
and fastening to the opposite side of 
the bed on the outside, in such a man- 
ner as to be easily removed. This 
cloth should remain on the beds at 
night and during rainy or cold 
weather. However, after the plants 
begin to grow, they should be al- 
lowed to get plenty of sunshine and 
fresh air to toughen them. 

Fire is usually made in this fur- 
nace twice a day, morning and even- 
ing. Green wood should be used, so 
as to keep slow, steady heat. One 
will quickly learn about how much 
fire to keep. The potatoes are put in 
the bed about six weeks before one 
expects to begin planting. 


Soils and Fertilizers for Potatoes 


OIL for sweet potatoes should be 

well drained and pulverized. San- 
dy loam with clay subsoil we consid- 
er best suited. It should be mellow 
and loose enough to allow the pota- 
toes to grow to a proper shape. Soil 
containing a large amount of humus 
ean be used to best advantage for 
sweet potatoes. Cow pens and other 
rich pieces of ground should be plant- 
ed in something else. We never use 








land at least twice before putting in | 
the fertilizer, at which time we make 
the ridges for the plants. The amount 
of bed best to use will depend entire- 
ly upon the character of the soil. If 
light and drouthy, little bed should 
be made; but if soil is heavy and in- 
clined to be wet, it is sometimes ad- 
visable to make high beds. This must 
be determined by the man on the 
ground. 


Cultivation and Harvesting 


F THE soil is properly prepared 

before planting, cultivation is usu- 
ally easy. Grass and weeds should 
not be allowed to grow, but, luckily 
for some farmers, we find that sweet 
potatoes do not require a great deal 
of cultivation. 

The old practice of barring off with 
a scraper or turn plow should be 
abandoned, as it is very injurious to 
the crop to cut off the roots of sweet 
potatoes after they have made a start 
to grow. We had this thoroughly | 
demonstrated to our entire satisfac- | 
tion, and at our expense. Any light 
cultivator or other implement may be 
used that does not disturb the roots. 
If necessary, a turning plow may be 
used, but so used as to throw the 
dirt up to the plants. Two-horse cul- 
tivators, made for the purpose of 
straddling the row, do excellent work. 
They may be set so as to run very 
shallow and to put just as much dirt 
up to the plant as desired. 

There are several types of sweet 
potato diggers made for the purpose 
of digging sweet potatoes, but none 
of them that we have seen work suc- 
cessfully under all conditions. - We 
find that the middle burster drawn by 
a pair of good mules is one that can 
be relied upon at all times. Before 
digging, we usually cut the vines off 
by straddling the row with a disk cul- 
tivator, set so as to cut the vines off 
on both sides of the row, but not deep 
enough to cut the potatoes. 
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11-2 H P.. $27.60 F.0.&., Salisbery, N C. 
Simple and economical, strong and sub- 


stantial, that’s the story of the “WATER- 

OY” The engine you should buy. 
Costs less and will wear longer. Write us 
for 1914 prices. 


WATERLOO GASOLINE ENGINE 
COMPANY, Salisbury, N. €. 
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SPRAY PUMPS AND 
SPRAY MATERIALS 


of 4 years tested quality—for fruit trees to 
destroy scale and fungus diseases 
Call upon or write the 


B. P. WILLIAMSON C6O., 
The Pecans, Satsumas, 


RALIEGH, N C. 
aoe ‘Ornament- 


Order Now 
d Miscellaneous 


Nursery Stock you will ont this winter, as 
the best time for transplanting is rapidly 
passing. Don’t put it off. 


Order Now—from 


SUMMIT NURSERIES 


Monticello, Flerida 


























The Negro State Farmers’ Week 
will be held at the A. & M College, 
Greensboro, N. C., February 9th to 
14th, 1914, inclusive. .Corn Contest 
Thursday, February 12th. Prizes 
will be awarded for best samples of 
corn and tobacco. You can’t afford 
to miss it. Lectures will be delivered 
daily on Soils, Fertilizers, Livestock, 
Dairying, Cotton, Corn and Tobacco 
Growing, by experts from State De- 
partment of Agriculture, the State 
Experiment Station and the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. Come and 
spend a week at the College support- 
ed by the State and National Govern- 
ments for the benefit of you and your 
For further information. Ad- 
dress J. B. Dudley, President, or J. H. 
Bluford, Director 
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“ $1.12 
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To Apply Same. 


Absolutely Waterproof 
and Very Durable 
Samples Free. 
Whitaker Paper Co. 
CINCINNATI, 0. 


Order now. This offer is 
for a short time only. 























Tower’s Fish Brand 
‘Reflex Slicker 


JUST THE COAT FOR DRIVING 
WHEN IT RAINS 


Face any storm in it and you'll return ** Dry as 
a bone”. No water can reach you even 
through the openings between the buttons— 
that’s where our famous Reflex Edges pro- 
tect you by keeping out every drop. 


Roomy, comfortable, and so well made that it 


Trees Should Be Set in January, 
Soil Around the Roots; A Device 
stock 


INCE forest trees do not bring in 
any revenue within a few years 
after they are planted 


we are 


| much inclined to overlook the possi- 


bilities of growing trees and of giving 
to them the 
attention they 
merit. 

In this arti- 
cle no reference 
is had to fruit 
trees, but many 
of the sugges- 
tions written in 
regard to trees 
for shade, for 
post timber, 
and for wood 
are equally ap- 
plicable in the setting of fruit trees. 

It is doubtful whether $5 worth of 
labor could be more profitably spent 
on almost any farm than in the plant- 
ing of trees. On the farm where 
there is an abundance of timber for 
fuel, it is still profitable to expend at 
least this amount of labor in planting 
trees for ornament or shade, or for a 
future supply of posts. In fact, the 
man who considers the question of 
fence posts will desire to plant not a 
few dozen trees, but an acre or more. 

Many a pasture is practically with- 
out shade, and it can scarcely be 
doubted that during the hot summer 
days livestock in pastures are much 
more comfortable and thrifty, if sup- 
plied with a reasonable amount of 
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shade. 


All of the larger farms, and many 
|}of the smaller ones, contain more 
than one location suitable for a 
| home, and the planting of trees does 
| more than anything else to fit some 
| favored spot for utilization as a 
home. 


Trees for the Home Grounds 


HE market value of the farm is 
usually considerably increased if 
it contains several spots, rather than 
| one, made suitable for homesites by 
the planting of trees at least a few 
years before a house needs to be 


erected. On those farms where there 
is no probability of sale, but which 
are most likely to be subdivided 


among the members of the younger 
generation, there is even greater 
need that old and young among the 
farmer’s family should join in the 
making of plans for the beautifica- 
tion of that homestead. Of course, it 
will be impracticable to beautify such 
spots by any formal plans years in 
advance of the building of homes. 
But definite landscape plans are not 
strictly necessary. Trees may be 
planted, and if a little thought is 
given to their location they will most 
probably be found later to occupy 
positions where they can be utilized. 
| By planting somewhat thickly it will 
| be found possible for some of them to 
|be removed, leaving the remain- 
| der in exactly the location desired to 
afford the needed shade around the 
future home of the son or daughter 
of the farmer’s family. 

One difficulty the writer has found 
in setting trees in pastures, or any 
location where livestock are kept, is 
that the rubbing of animals against 
the trees results, as a rule, in causing 
air spaces around the roots, and thus 
the drying out and death of the trees, 





A Device for Protection Against 
Livestock 


OR scoveral years in succession this 

was the fate of nearly every tree 
that the writer planted in a certain 
pasture, until he hit upon the fol- 
lowing device, which has insured the 
life of most trees subsequently 
planted in the same inclosure. The 
object of the device mentioned is to 
keep animals from rubbing against 
young trees, and thus loosening 
them. 





SETTING SHADE TREES 


Care Being Taken to Pack The 
For Protection Against Live- 





By J. F. Duggar 


After setting a young shade tree 
with a trunk one, two, or three 
inches in diameter and six to ten feet 
long, a short stake is driven a few | 
feet from its base. A piece of barb | 
wire six to eight feet long is cut and | 
one end securely stapled to the 
stake. The wire is wound around the 
tree in a spiral coil, and its upper end 
either lightly stapled to the rather 
large stem, or, better, stapled to a 
tall stake driven on one side of the 
tree. Still better protection is given | 
by winding the wire as indicated not | 
only around the tree, but also around 
three laths tied with string (not 
wire) to the tree, so as to protect the 
bark against possible injuries from 
the barbs. It is only necessary for 
the wire to extend about four feet 
above the ground. I well remember 
the satisfaction and amusement with 
which I noticed how quickly a cow 
gave up the attempt to scratch her- 
self against the first tree that I'thus 
protected. 

This method is far cheaper than 
the building of frames around the 
tree, and also more effective, since | 
cattle sometimes rub against the) 
frames in such a way as to shake |} 
them and the enclosed tree, thus 
loosening the soil around the roots of 
the latter and usually killing it. 

While the writer is not an advo. 
cate of hedges as substitutes for 
fences under most farm conditions, 
he does believe that it is often desir- 
able and practicable to plant the seed 
of suitable trees, or better to plant 








| that have made the Mulford 





the young trees themselves, along 


boundary lines of the farm, so that | 


they may in future serve the purpose 
of fence posts. 
many objections to this arrangement. 
For example, trees thus grown are 
apt to be out of line, making fences 
unsightly and difficult. To avoid this 
extreme care should be taken in set- 
ting trees in perfectly straight rows 
on boundary lines. The easiest way 
to do this is by sighting through 
some instrument, as a drainage level 


or homemade terracing instrument. | 


The stretching of a smooth wire may 
serve the same purpose, care being 
taken that the wire is not bent out of 
line by permitting any trees to press 
against it. 


January the Month to Set Trees 


ANUARY  is'- preeminently' the 

month for planting shade and 
fruit trees of all kinds. Hence the 
main purpose of this article is to 
urge that early in the month time be 
taken for planting at least a few 
trees in addition to those almost cer- 
tainly needed in the orchard. 

The limits of this article make it 
inappropriate to discuss in detail the 
kinds of trees best suited to the vari- 


ous purposes of post timber, shade | 


and ornament. The reader will at 
once consider the relative merits of 
locust, bois d’arc, mulberry and cat- 
alpa for fence posts. For shade, one 
can scarcely do better than to select 
the local trees whose form and habits 
of growth please him most. Among 
the natives to which I am most par- 
tial for promiscuous planting for 
shade and ornament on sandy land, 
are water oaks, black gums, sweet 
gums, and in most locations the tulip 
tree or yellow poplar. In the prairie 
region of Alabama and Mississippi 


few trees are hardier and altogether | 


more satisfactory than the hackberry. 
In the same soils the Kentucky coffee 
tree seems’ especially promising. 
Young specimens of the latter now 
growing at the writer’s boyhood 


home in Central Alabama have made | 


rapid growth and have been in every 
way satisfactory. 
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Increase crops 50 per cent by draining off the 
surplus water with ‘“Chattanooga’’ hard burned 
clay tile. The richest soil and plant food washes 
down into the low, wet bottom land; by draining 
that bottom land you can make it yield the best 
| crops on the farm. We sell the very best hard 
burned clay tile direct at low prices. Write for 
free pamphlet on drainage. 
We also manufacture vitrified well curbing, 
the only material known for excluding all con- 
taminations and for keeping your well pure, 
sweet and clean. It does not impart taste to 
water nor rust like iron. 


Chattanooga Sewer Pipe & Fire Brick 
Company 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 


Manufacturers, 
IN SUMMER LAND 
An All-the-year Home 


Wi t 
in e in Fruit and Flower Land 
For the ag Busi- 
ness Man, Manufac- 
turer, Man of Leisure, 
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it. Illustrated booklets and Facts about Florida FREE. 
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YOUR IDEAS 


ge= $9.000 offered for certain inven- 

tions. Book “How to Obtain a Patent” 
and “What to Invent” sent free. Send 
rough sketch for free reportas to patent- 
ability. Patents advertised for sale at 
our expense in Manufacturers’ Journals. 


CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE, Patent Attys 
Established 16 ¥ 


.960 P. Street, nae sl Db. G& 


A Gaaee Thresher 


Threshes Cowpeas and Soy beans from the mown vines, 
breaking less than 2 per cent. Also threshes Wheat and 
Oats. e e machine I have been looking ‘or 20 years.’ 

. F. Massey. ‘*A machine that will meet every 
of. H. A. Morgan. Tenn. oe Sta- 
Nothing like it. Booklet **C’’ FRE 


KOGER PEA AND BEAN THRESEER CO., 
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A Constant Water Supply 


is easily maintained without expense 


- RIFE RAM 


ef demenny Operates with three or more 
ee gallons per minute froma 
uae stream, artesian well or spring. and 








. GA a head or slanting fall of three or 
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New York 
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HOW TO GROW BEANS 





One of Our Most Easily Grown and Nutritious Garden Crops; 
Vimely Points on Soils, Fertilizers, Planting and Cultivation. 





By H. P. Stuckey, Athens, Ga. 


F THE long list of vegetables 
QO grown in Southern gardens, the 

vean probably ranks first in 
point of area devoted to this crop and 
in its nutritive food value. The New 
Englander with his baked beans and 
brown bread and the Mexican with 
his constant diet of frijoles and fat 
bacon have about as cheap ard 
wholesome a balanced diet as could 
be found. Dried beans contain 22.85 
per cent and lima 18.1 per cent of 
protein—the muscle-building food. 
Sirloin of beef has only 20 per cent 
protein and eggs 13.4 per cent. Thus 
as a substitute for meat, beans rank 
higher in protein. Among _ fresh 
vegetables, too, beans stand at the 
top in protein. Fresh shelled limas 
contain 7.1 per cent of protein, 
fresh string or snap beans 2.3 per 
cent, while cabbage contains only 1.6 
per cent, beets 1.6 per cent and toma- 
toes .9 per cent. With the fresh snap 
and shelled beans, we get the juices 
and minerals that are so helpful to 
digestion as well as the protein for 
muscle building. For this reason, in 
the average family garden, the var- 
ious varieties of beans should rank 
first in point of area devoted to any 
one vegetables With a little care and 
forethought the gardener in the mid- 
dle South can have fresh beans from 
the latter part of May until frost. In 
addition, he can have more than 
enough surplus to can and dry enough 
to last his family the remainder of 


the year. 
Soil.—-Most varieties of the beans 
grow well on any garden soil well 


adapted to other vegetables. The 
soil should not be stirred while wet 
and should be well pulverized before 
planting. Many a poor stand of beans 
is due to nothing more than the fact 
that the soil had not been sufficiently 
pulverized before planting. 

Fertilizers.— Where the entire gar- 
den has been well fertilized with ani- 
mal manure and high-grade commer- 
cial fertilizers to prepare for such 
crops «s cabbage, tomatoes, etc., no 
especial aitention need be given to 
the fertilication of the bean crop, for 
it is noi as heavy a feeder as a good 
many other garden vegetables. How- 
ever, in case fertilization is necessary, 
it shouid be borne in mind that the 
bean, like other legumes has the pow- 
er of extracting nitrogen from the air 
in the soil, and so needs relatively 
less nitrogen in the fertilizer mix- 
ture than do the heavy feeding crucif- 
erous plants which need more nitro- 
gen and are unable to gather the ele- 
ment from the air for their own use. 

Planting.—The bean is a sensitive 
plant to frost and therefore should 
not be planted until the danger of 
frost shall have been past before the 
plants are up. In the home vegeta- 
ble garden it is well sometimes to 
take chances with the frost in order 
to have extra early beans. A few 
years ago, I planted a few rows of 
beans in my garden the last day of 
February. Under average conditions 
this was considered a full month 
early for the locality. But, as it hap- 
pened that year, we had an unusually 
early spring and the last killing frost 
came just before the beans came 
through the soil. The crop had the 
best of conditions from then on and I 
matured beans proportionately early 
that season. Such risks are, how- 
ever, practicable only on a small 
scale, for in this way the cost of a 
few extra seeds are of little consider- 
ation and the gardener can plant a 
few rows when he would probably be 
dcing nothing else, so that if the 
plants are killed there will be little 
less of time and money. 

Plant for a Succession.—By the 
proper selection of varieties, there 
need be very few plantings in order 
to have beans all summer and until 
frost. I have had best results by 
planting both bush and pole varieties 








of both snap and lima beans. About 
a week or ten days before the last 
frost is expected, the snap beans are 
planted. The bush snap beans and 
the pole snap beans are planted at the 
same time, and I find that when 
planted on the same day, the pole 
beans will come in just as the bush 
beans are going out. As the lima 
bean is more sensitive to cold than 
the snap bean, and decays rather 
than germinates if the soil is too wet 
and cold, it should not be planted un- 
til 10 days after the snap beans are 
planted. Both pole and bush varie- 
ties can be planted at the same time 
just as in snap beans, though if the 
planting of the pole limas is delayed 
about three weeks a better fall crop 
is insured. 

Snap Beans.—If four or five rows of 
beans are to be planted, it is well to 
select two varieties of the bush beans 
and one variety of the pole bean. For 
example, one might select the Extra 
Early Refugee and Red Valentine or 


seeds are covered to the de-’h of 
about two or three inches with a gar- 
den hoe or a wheel plow, leaving the 
sceil almost on the level, with just 
enough ridge to mark the place of 
the rows. 

When the beans begin to germi- 
nate and push through the soil, the 
crust on each side of the drill should 
be broken with a garden rake so as 
to aid the young plants in getting 
through, and at the same time kill 
weeds, and conserve the soil moisture 
by forming a dust mulch. 

Lima Beans.—Some families prefer 
lima beans to snap beans. In such 
cases, fewer snap beans may be plant- 
ed and more space given to the limas. 
Lima beans do not come into bearing 7 
so early as the early varieties of snap 
or string beans, but they bear much 
longer when once started. In fact, 
lima beans, both bush and pole va- 
rieties, will bear off and on until 
frost. The plants will set a full crop 
of beans and when this crop is pick- 
ed off, the plants bloom again and 
bear more beans. In good seasons the 





blooming and bearing are almost 
continuous. The small seeded varie- 
ties are more prolific and I have 


found them more satisfactory for gar- 
den purposes. 
The bush limas may be planted in 











THE BEAN IS A VIGOROUS GROWER AND RICH IN FOOD VALUE 





*Stringless Green Pod for the bush va- 
rieties, and the Kentucky Wonder for 
the pole variety. If three rows are 
to be planted, plant two rows of bush 
beans, and one row of pole beans. 
The extra early variety of bush beans 
gives the first beans, which are close- 
ly followed by the second bush va- 


riety. These together will supply an 
abundance of beans until the pole 
beans start to bearing. If it is 


desired to have the supply of snap 
beans continue a second planting of 
pole beans may be made in the gar- 
den; or where corn is grown, the corn 
field bean may be planted between 
the hills of corn in a very fertile, 
moist section of the corn field. Quite 
often such areas may be found where 
corn is grown near a stream in some 
fertile valley. This, of course, is a 
supplement to the garden supply. A 
second planting of bush varieties may 
follow the early maturing crops of 
radishes, lettuce and onions. How- 
ever, I seldom recommend the plant- 
ing of bush beans where pole varie- 
ties can be grown; for, as a rule, the 
pole varieties are much better, and 
one does not tire of them so soon. 


On an average, it takes about one 
pint of seed of the bush varieties to 
plant 100 feet of row. The pole varie- 
ties of snap beans are given a little 
more distance and thus require a lit- 
tle less quantity of seed for planting 
an equal space. In planting a garden 
line should be used to get the rows 
straight and equidistant so as to 
facilitate cultivating. If the soil has 
been well broken and pulverized, all 
tnat is necessary in planting, is to lay 
off the rows from three to three and 
a half feet apart, to allow horse cul- 
ture, by plowing out a drill or furrow 
about two and a half or three inches 
deep. The beans are sown continu- 
ous in this drill, allowing one bean 
for about one inch of space. Some 


prefer to drop from eight to ten beans 
in hills that are one foot apart. 


The 


practically the same way as the snap 
beans and given similar culture. The 
pole limas may be planted in the gar- 
den, just as pole beans are planted 
and trained on poles or trellises, but 
they are quite hardy and may be de- 
pended upon to do well when planted 
along the borders of the garden and 
allowed to run on the garden fence. 

Training Pole Beans.—The pole va- 
rieties of snap beans and pole lima 
beans may be trained by the same 
method. Some gardeners train two 
rews together, leading the vines to a 
central ridge pole or wire. In the 
home garden I prefer the method of 
training each row to itself. Then 
cultivation need not stop and I find 
that the vines usually stay in a more 
vigorous condition and bear longer. 
A very good method for staking a 
single row is to get either sawed 
stakes or stakes from the woods 
about five and a half feet long, shar- 
pen one end of the stakes and drive 
them along the row of beans about 
three feet apart. Then about three 
strands of any strong cord or wire 
may be tied on these stakes. Have 
the top strand near the top of the 
stakes, the bottom strand about one 
and a half feet from the ground, and 
the middle strand half-way between 
the other two strands. Where a gar- 
dener can get a supply of refuse iron 
piping, at little or no cost, three- 
fourths inch pipe may be used instead 
of wooden stakes. In this case wood- 
en plugs may be driven into the top 
of the pipes, and the pipes driven 
along the bean row about six or eight 
feet apart instead of three feet as in 
the case of wooden stakes. A rather 
heavy wire is fastened on top of the 
stakes to the wooden plugs by means 
ot staples. Then 
of wire, stretched as recommended 
for the wooden stakes. 
mere switches or thin slats may he 
wattled into the wire to serve for the 
beans to climb on. 
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Our free complete illustrated 
1914 seed catalog has coupon 
worth 50c to you on order for 
$3.00, or more, garden or flowet 
seeds. Write for it, also for prices 
| on our high-grade field seeds. 


WOOD-STUBBS & CO., Inc. 
Dept. P. Louisville, Ky 


D SEEDS 


BEST IN THE WORLD 
Prices Below All Others 


I .will give a lot of new 
Es sorts free with every order I 
= fill. Buy and test. Return if 
not O. K.—money refunded, 
r Big Catalog FREE 
Over 700 illustrations of veges 
tables and flowers. Send yours 
igwee and your neighbors’ addresses, 
SHUMWAY, _ Rockford, Illinois 
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Wises NORTHERN 
everything GROWN 
to the planter of the South, 
Southwest and . Hardier 
stock, earlier crops, finer products of 
superior quality,i ncreased yield. 


MAY’S GIANT TREE TOMATO 


Remarkable variety growing 10 to 15 feet 
high, finest tomato grown, very prolific. 
Packet 10c, 3for 25c. Writetodayfor1914 
Catalogue of Seeds, Bulbs, Plants and Trees. 
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SU MAT aon FREES 
PITT TTT TTT 


What to Plant; In fruits or for home 
When and How erent and indoor deco- 


ration, anywhere in the 
South. Our new catalog describes plants, trees 
and shrubs for temperate, sub-tropi- 
cal and tropical climates. Send 
today for copy—free! 


REASONER BROTHERS, 
126 Benedict Ave., Oneco, Fla. 
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COW PEAS WANTED 
Mail Samples. 





State quantity 


and price. 
LOUISVILLE SEED CO., 
Dept. P. F. LOUISVILLE, KY. 














Uncle Sam Triumph Cotton 


Early, large boll and fine staple 41 1-2 per 
cent lint. This cotton won the blue rib- 
bons at East Ala. Fair, Ala. State Fair, and 
$1,000 silver cup at the New York land 
show, will compete for the world’s record 
at London, England, next June. For 
guaranteed pure seed, write 


Wade’s Seed Farm, Alexander City, Ala. 


‘OVER THIRTY THOUSAND 


nice as the world can produce, which they put up 


vith RANEY CANNING OUTFIT 


If yours is not one of them get our catalogue at once, 


and be ready for 1914, The Raney Ce er Co. 
canal 


Peach and Apple 
Trees 2c and Up 


Ptum, Pefr, Cherry, Strawberry, etc.—Catalog Free. 
Tennessee Nursery Co., Box 77, Cleveland, Tenn 


ARGAINS IN SEEDS 


Hundreds of special offers in Surplus stock of 
seeds and plants at bargain prices. Don't buy 
until you have seen our beautiful new catalog and 
bargain list, mailed free if you mention this paper, 
IOWA SEED CO, Dept.4g Des Moines, lowa 
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In this case, ; 


MONEY If TRAPPING. 
We tell you how ard 
pay bestpriees. Write 
for weekly price list 
and references. 


M.SABEL & SONS 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Dealers in Furs, Hides, Wool 
Established 1856, 








If you don’t 
get an advertisement in the Poultry Special 
of January 31st it will be your own fault. 


| Don’t ery over “spilt milk.”’ 
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NEW YEAR MESSAGES FROM COMMIs- 
SIONERS OF AGRICULTURE 








SOUTH CAROLINA’S MAGNIFI- 
CENT RECORD 


Her 1913 Crop Values for Seven Sta- 
ples Three Times That of All Crop 
Values in 1899—Corn Yield Now 
20 Bushels. per Acre 


F I WERE a sculptor and commis- 
I sioned to earve a statute of Pro- 

gress, I honestly believe I would 
take for my model the small triangle 
that represents the proud little Pal- 
metto State which 
has. ever been a 
pioneer in all un- 
dertakings mak- 
ing for the great- 
ness of the Na- 
tion. J would let 
the statute rest on 
the upright col- 
umns carried by 
“The Progressive 
Farmer;”’ and 
then advertise our record to the 
world with a picture of the monu- 
ment, thus erected, appearing “‘top of 
column, next reading matter.” 

When I glance over the record of 
achievement at the end of the year 
1913 that is all around me, and I 
have my vision of what the year 1914 
holds for the man who tills the soil 
and produces wealth, and thereby 
makes business activity for his fel- 
lows in other callings, in my mind’s 
eye I see a picture that I feel like 
stopping and caressing. It is the 
same picture that I saw in the spring 
of 1904 in the shadow—when the 
farmer was looking down upon his 
ealling, when the farm boy and girl 
were leaving their homes and going 
to the cities, when the profits of the 
farm were but scant and when eco- 
nomie development along all lines 
was just about standing still. The 
only and the great difference is that 
the picture is now real and that its 
realism is dawning upon the outside 
world. We have every reason to be 
proud of South Carolina’s achieve- 
ment during 1913. 


South 





MR. WATSON 


Carolina’s Amazing Increase 


in Crop Production 


HE value of all agricultural pro- 

ducts of South Carolina jumped 
in the last census decade from $51,- 
324,000 to $141,983,000. Last year 
the value of the corn, cotton, tobacco, 
wheat, oats, hay and potato crops 
alone—just seven, without consider- 
ing rice, truck, fruits or anything 
else embraced in the above decade 
totals—agegregated $154,518,119, as 
against $123,219,043 for the same 
erops in 1912, and $111,137,889 
(census) in 1910. 

The gross income to the people 
from agriculture this year may be 
conservatively said to be approxi- 
mately $160,000,000, or more than 
three times what it was in 1900, with 
the most substantial progress in the 
year just closing. This is without re- 
gard to the livestock industry, which 
is also increasing steadily and rapid- 
ly, and as yet the opportunities in ag- 
riculture in South Carolina, the ex- 
perts say, have merely been stratched 
on the surface. 


Saving Money as Well as Making It 


HE energies of all the forces mak- 
ing for the development of this 
State during the past year have been 


directed along different lines, each 
having as its ultimate end results 
measured in dollars and cents. The 


effort has been made to reach the 
average man on the farm who does 
not reside near a town but who lives 
in the far rural districts and to 
arouse his ambition and get him go- 
ing. The average man in South Caro- 
lina today who is engaging in agri- 
eulture is doing more hard thinking 
for himself than ever before in the 


history of the State. He is simply 
crying for information and he has 
lost the idea that every man who 
eomes to him is merely a theoretical 
lecturer or a political vote-getter. He 
has been shown and is being shown 
that he is wasting his birthright, no 
matter whether cotton be 10 cents or 
20 cents per pound, if he throws it 
away by buying mules and horses, as 
well as by buying canned goods, and 
every other thing that he eats and 
that his animals eat from people who 
grind them up, make them look pret- 
ty, put them in beautiful sacks and 
ship them to him from the West. 
This enormous expenditure, because 
he never raises enough to eat at 


home to enable him to take care of 
his cotton, will keep him poor for- 
ever. He has had pounded into him 


the almost criminal folly of spending 
more than 25,000,000 a year for 
fancy mixed fertilizer and has been 
told how to buy first-class raw ma- 
terials that he needs and mix the 
materials at home and how to farm 
the air with legumes, and has been 
made to understand how essential to 
any agricultural industry is the own- 
ing and keepimg of livestock. 

In other words a plain, straight- 
from-the-shoulder educational cam- 
paign based on sound economics has 
been waged from one end of the State 
to the other. 

We have not bothered with. theo- 
retical undertakings. We have even 
put into full operation a practical Bu- 
reau of Marketing of farm products, 
which is a clearing house minus any 
middleman or middleman’s charge 
between the farmers and merchants, 
by which transactions can be effeeted 
within 24 hours, and it is growing in 
strength and effectiveness with each 
succeeding week. 


A Program for 1914 


HE coming year brings with it the 
absolute necessity for increased 
effort to cut down living expenses in 
the things now bought from other 
States that can be raised at home; to 
establish an intelligent meat-produc- 
ing and land-enriching livestock In- 
dustry; to let the people understand 
what the introduction of the use of 
limestone means; to encourage the 
growing of legumes for the enrich- 
ment of the soil and for forage for 
livestock; and, above all, to save 
something from the enormous drain 
that now goes to the misuse of com- 
mercial fertilizer because it is so 
easy to buy it mixed in a sack on long 
credit, which after all is the costliest 
eredit in the world. 
2.—-We are undertaking to form 
cooperative marketing groups, per- 
haps in the Farmers’ Union, which I 
prefer, and to establish rural credit 


banks. At two points serious atten- 
tion is already being given to the 
latter. 


3.—The greatest effort that we 
have ever made to bring about genu- 
ine good roads will be undertaken. 

4.—This year also reclamation of 
low lands by intelligent drainage will 
be pushed. 

But the program for 1914 is too 
full of the practical things that can 
be done, ought to be done, and must 
be done if the maximum of result is 
to be obtained, for me to undertake 
to detail it here. 

One thing is certain, we shall en- 
deavor to let intelligence and busi- 
ness methods direct our efforts in the 
light of changing economic condi- 
tions, looking ever to attaining that 
maximum degree of development 
which in the end is inevitable when 
we take into consideration the nat- 
ural richness of the soil and the other 
advantageous conditions. 

As yet no step has been taken to 
even maintain soil fertility. As yet, 
in my humble opinion, we have mere- 








ly scratched the surface of the golden 


opportunities that are _ scattered 
around us; indeed, I would fear to 
picture at this time what I can see in 
the future for South Carolina and her 
sister states of the South Atlantic 
Seaboard, if we men, who are urging 
our people onward and upward, will 
but do our full duty and do our full 
measure of hard, earnest, sincere and 
honest work. E. J. WATSON, 
Commissioner of Agriculture 


NORTH CAROLINA CORN YIELD 
NEARLY DOUBLED IN FIVE 
YEARS 

Average Yield per Acre Also Increas- 


es From 12 to 20 Bushels—‘Raise 
Supplies at Home” the War Cry 





PON the arrival of the New Year 

I send you the compliments of 
the season and congratulations and 
thanks, for the great contribution 
which The Pro- 
gressive Farmer 
has made in the 
noted advance of 
the farmers and 
their present fine 


financial eondi- 
tion. Your valu- 
able paper has 


been one of the 
main factors in 
this work. 

I ask the use of your columns to 
convey to the farmers the apprecia- 
tion of this Department of the work 
they have done. It has been the 
greatest year of achievement in our 
history. While the past four years 
have each marked an era, 1913 has 
been one to itself, and the money 
value of the crop of the year is equal 
in value to the assessment for taxa- 


MAJ. GRAHAM 


tion, of all the farming land, at the- 


last rating. In five years the produc- 
tion of corn has advanced from 34 to 
54 million bushels, and the product 
by the acre from 12 to 20 bushels, 
while the National average has de- 
clined from 27 to 23 bushels. 

When the fine financial condition 
of the farmers is told by speakers, or 
the President, perhaps some farmer 
runs his hand into his pocket, to get 
some cash to make a contribution, or 
to buy a desired article and finds that 
the pocket, like ‘‘the cupboard” is 
bare, and so the poor farmer has 
none. To each one in this condition, 
I would say that the money you 
worked to find, is along with that 
which you promised to buy your wife 
a new dress or a cookstove, when the 
crop was sold. You paid it for pro- 
visions you should have raised your- 
self. 

Now, with the incoming year, de- 
termine to have the money next fall 
for use. Do this by raising the sup- 
plies, which you can do profitably, 
and you, your wife and your children 
will enjoy some of the pleasures 
many of your associates had in 1913. 
Along with this money went more 
than thirty million, from other peo- 
ple, for the same purpose, and this 
kind of farming drains the State of 
money and prevents the accumulation 
of wealth which the crops should 
bring the State. 

As I write this, the first install- 
ment of the crop of 1914 is passing 
by my office, in the shape of a car 
load of mules. The slogan of the De- 
partment will continue to be, ‘‘Pro- 
duce on the farm the provisions need- 
ed to maintain it,’’ and it will con- 
tinue to have it so until the farmers 
produce all the provisions necessary 
to feed both farm and city. 

The Department will in every way 
advisable assist in this good work, 
and every other work tending to ad- 
vance the agricultural interests. 

W. A. GRAHAM, 
Commissioner of Agriculture 
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“MAINTAIN SOIL FERTILITY” IS 
VIRGINIA’S SLOGAN 


Ehe Work of the State Department of 
Agriculture for 1914 Outlined by 
Commissioner Koiner 


HE amount of fertilizer sold in 

Virginia for the year 1913 was 
about $7,000,000. The sales for 1914 
will likely increase. A careful and 
rigid inspection of 
all fertilizers sold 
in this State is 
conducted by this 
Department. The 
Commissioner con- 
siders this inspec- 
tion and analysis 
the paramount 
duty of this De- 
partment. The re- 
sults of this in- 





MR. KOINER 
spection and analysis are published 


once a month and sent to 75,000 
farmers for their examination and in- 
formation. We believe that many 
thousands of dollars have been saved 
for the farmers by this special work. 

Seed Laboratory.—The Department 
has also a well equipped seed labor- 
atory, which will be enlarged to meet 
its rapidly increasing demand. Seeds 
are sent in by the farmers to be test- 
ed and also collected by inspectors 
from the Dairy and Food Division of 
this Department, who travel the en- 
tire year. After these tests are made 
by the Seed Analyst, the results of 
these tests are printed in the bulletin, 
giving both the guarantee and what 
was found, also publishing the 
names of the seedsimen, so_ that 
whether it be fertilizer, lime or seed, 
these facts are all published for the 
benefit of the farmer who can see for 
himself from whom and what he is 
buying. As a result of this seed in- 
spection 12 violations of this Seed 
Law were reported to the Common- 
wealth’s Attorneys last month. Our 
seedsmen are trying to get better 
seed and comply with the law. 

Hog Cholera Serum.—This is an- 
other branch of new work the De- 
partment has undertaken, and during 
the last three years over $100,000 
worth of hogs have been saved. The 
farmer can now put his money into 
this important industry and feel that 
he can depend on this serum saving 
his hogs if administered to them in 
time. It is furnished at actual cost ef 
manufacture and the Department is 
doing this work without any addition- 
al cost of clerical force or for labor. 

Immigration.—This is a branch of 
the Department which has accomp- 
lished a valuable work in bringing to 
the attention of other states the op- 
portunities Virginia offers to good 
and worthy citizens, and, as a result, 
our idle acres are being taken up and 
prices of lands have doubled during 
the last ten years. The Department 
publishes literature, books and bul- 
letins and sends them broadcast to 
the North and West and answers over 
10,000 letters annually from inquir- 
ies from other states about Virginia 
lands. Many millions of dollars are 
invested every year in Virginia lands, 
and the price of our lands is in- 
creasing each year. 

Soil Fertility.—The most import- 
ant subject today that can engage the 
farmer’s thoughts is the improve- 
ment of the soil. From the soil is 
taken the wealth that ramifies all the 
channels of business and is the real 
power that turns the wheels of fac- 
tories and loads the cars and the 
ships of commerce, giving up to the 
business of the United States ten bil- 
lion dollars each year. The farmer 
should put a high value on the pro- 
ductive capacity of his soil. It has 
fed and clothed our forefathers, it is 
doing the same for us and will like- 
wise take care of our children. 

G. W. KOINER, 
Commissioner 








I would like to say that any farmer who 
plants as much as 25 acres of cotton would 


Save enough in one year in the way of seed 
and the cost of chopping out the cotton, to 
pay for their planter if they would use a 
Ledhetter one-seed.—D. M. Varn, Islandton, 


South Carolina. 
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Do the same thing in buying 
fertilizer. Don’t buy fertilizer blindfolded. 
Don’t just ask for an 8-2-2 or an 8-3-3! 
‘Two brands may have the same analysis—but 
one be worth more than the other. 
For one may be made with Ammonia too slowly 
available to benefit the crop—or too quickly available 
to feed the crop throughout growth. 


Donte Lerilizer 


HEN you buy a mule you don’t just say 
that you want a mule. You look over all 
Gm, that are for sale—examine them carefully—and see 
that the mule you buy is alright in every particular. 


The other may contain Ammonia in dif- 
ferent forms—available at different times— 
that feed the crop from seed time ’til harvest. 

One may be lumpy, sticky and give trouble in 
distributing. The other may be dry and in perfect 
mechanical condition that will go through your 
distributor without any trouble. 

' If you want fertilizers that are going to give you 
downright satisfaction in every way ask for 


Coe-Mortimer Fertilizers 


For our brands we use several sources of Ammonia. 
Some are quickly available. Some are slower. They be- 
come available at different periods of growth. There is a 
supply of plant food kept in your soil’s pantry to feed the 
corn, cotton or tobacco plants whenever food is needed. 

And notice how fine and dry our mixtures are—not 

wet and lumpy. 

Bhey go through your distributor without trouble— 
save both time and labor. 

Coe-Mortimer Fertilizers are manufactured con- 

siderably in advance of the shipping season. They 

are banked up during summer, so that all of the 

properties are thoroughly incorporated in the 

mass. Then—before shipping—they are re- 

milled and sacked. 


No matter what analysis you need, see that you secure 
the Coe-Mortimer Brand. 

If you want fertilizers that will make your soil yield 
its utmost—if you want bigger yields of cotton, corn or 
tobacco, see that you secure Coe-Mortimer Fertilizers. 

Our fifty-seven years experience in supplying the 
most successful Southern farmers with fertilizers should 
be worth something to you and the management of 
this company in the South is in the hands of men 
you know and who know you. 

Let us send you full facts about Coe - . Meviiinas 
Brands. The Fertilizer that will feed your crop 
from seed time ’til harvest. 

Don’t buy fertilizers solely by analysis. Get 
the Standard Coe-Mortimer Brands. 


The Coe-Mortimer Company 


Charleston, South Carolina 


T. D. DARLINGTON 
Manager 


C. MATTHEW 


Local Treasurer 
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BUISTS SEEDS 

“The Best by Every Jest™ 
’ Our 86th Year 
|BUISTS GARDEN GUIDE 
FOR 1914 


Is now ready for mailing 













More than a catalog 


Tells you WHAT to plant 
) WHEN ¢o plant HOW to plant 4 










The Book you can depend on 
Write for a copy to-day—it is FREE and 


contains special inducements for you 


ROBERT BUIST COMPANY 
i PHILADELPHIA,PA. 









Reliable and Full of Life 
SPECIAL OFFER 


Made to bulld New Business. A trial 
will make you our permanent customer. 


PRIZE COLLECTION Bedieh, 17 
worth Toc; Lettuce, nds, worth 150; 
Tomatoes, 11 the finest, worth %o; Turnip, 
s/@ 7 splendid, worth 100; Onion, 8 best varieties, 
‘} worth 150; 10 aptipe Flowering Bulbs, 
Why worth 25c—65 varieties in al]; worth §1.00. 


GUARANTEED TO PLEASE. 
Write today; mention this peper. 
SEND 10 CENTS 


ito cover postage and packing and re-4 
ive this valuable collection of seeds A 
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Are a Necessity 


— ce ee ee 
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SPRAYERS and e Benofit. 
P They save your crop, increase the yield 
Goole fm end improve the quality, Our Spray Cal- 
Bronze “A¥ endar shows when to spray and what 
materials to use Our ‘‘Spray’’ booklet 
shows 70 combinations of 


ERON AGE 


Bucket, Barrel, Power and 
raction Sprayers for 
orchardand fieldcrops 
and other uses. Built 
complete or in units— 
buy just what you 
need. Ask your deal- 
er to show them and 
let Uncle Sam bring 
you the rest of the 
Sot story and the spray 
x calendar. Also ‘‘Iron 
Age Farm and Garden 
News” free. 
Bateman M’f’g Co. 
: Boxisvé 
[] Grenloch, N. J. 














THE WINTER AND 


SPRING GARDEN 





Arranging for Green Vegetables 


All Season; Making the Soil 


Rich; Varieties That Are Good; When to Plant 





By W. F. 
O GARDEN is complete without 
N a good supply of glass hotbed 
sashes and frames. With these 
one can keep up a supply of fresh 
vegetables out of season in the open 
ground. Of these, lettuce is one of 
the chief crops. I keep a good stock 
of hotbed sashes, with two layers of 
glass and a dead air space between. 
These keep out all frost, and one can 
grow all sorts of things during the 
winter. Now, early in January, I am 
getting fine lettuce from the frames. 
I do not make these frames in one 
long row, but in a number, some of 
them with only three sashes, and 
others with a dozen. This enables 
me to vary the crops. In the longer 
frames I am now sowing beets and 
radishes in rows six inches apart. The 
radishes will come out before the 
beets need all the room. Later the 
sashes will be kept open to harden 
the beets to the outer air,and in 
March the sashes are removed to oth- 
er frames, in which we set our plants 
of early tomatoes four inches apart, 
to make strong plants for setting out- 
doors in late April. A smaller frame 
is filled with parsley in the fall, and 
is ready at all times for use in win- 
ter. The housekeeper knows the 
value of plenty of parsley. Then in 
the frames we can also get some 
flovers, for under these double sash- 
es the Roman hyacinths, narcissus 
and other things like violets and pan- 
sys and mignonette bloom finely in 
winter. 





| the green onions till they come on in 












CHILDS’ GIANT SUMMER COSMOS 


is positively the most superb 
and beaut fil garden flower 
known. I°! -.ms profusely from 
~ June to Nov., each plant pro- 
@ ducing thousands of flowers, 
larger and more exquisite than 
the fall Cosmos, white, blush, 
pink, rose,crimson,etc. Thrives 
anywhere—finest cut flower for 
vases, etc. Mailed for 

10 cts. per pkt., ix- 
eluding § other leading 
Novelties free for trial, viz.s 
Crego Pink, largest and 

finest of all Asters. 
Panay, Orchid-fid., superb new 

orchid colors. 
Primrose, New Giant White. 
Petunia, Brilliant Beauty. 
Snowball Tomato, new (white). 


All these Six leading Seed Novelties for only 10 cts, 
together with Notes on Culture, Catalogue, Floral Hints, etc. 

Our Big Catalogue of Flower and Veg. Seeds, Bulbs, 
Plants and rare new Fruits /ree to all who apply. We are the 
largest growers in-the world of Gladiolus, Cannas, Dahlias, Lilies, 
(ris, etc., and our stocks are best and cheapest. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N. Y. 
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Pecans are Profit 
Demand for the nuts constantly increasing. 
Will give you an income for life and your 
heirs after you. Pecans thrive in many parts 
of the South. Plant wherever you have land 
adapted to them and make the best perma- 

nent investment open to you. 
ew Catalogue will teil you about Pecan- 
growing and the best varieties. Also about fruits 
for the South—Plums, Peaches, Persimmons, 
Figs, Grapes and Citrus Fruits, best Roses, Shade 
Trees, Shrubs, Vines, Sent free if you write. 
GLEN SAINT MARY NURSERIES CO. 
Rose Ave., ~ Glen Saint Mary, Florida 














be worth hundreds of dol- 
lars to you. Heaviest yields 
per acre; earlicst maturity. 
Less danger of weevil be- 


cause of vigorous growth and 

early maturity. No failures. 

No disappointments. Haw- 

kins circular points the way 
PE DA ie ES 


Write at once, today, for cir- 

cular describing Hawkins’ 

Wonderful Cotton and price 

of seed It’sfree and will 
Ae RRL tee 


to big profits and sure pros- 
perity. 
B W Hawkins, Nona, Ga. 














Mid-winter Vegetables 


UTDOORS we have fresh vege- 


tables growing. Salsify, or oy- 


| ster plant as many call it, is now 
| ready for use. 
bane are now gotten from the open 


Parsnips and carrots, 
| ground, and leeks take the place of 


| March. 
| We have a large area in Norfolk 
Queen onions growing for’ the 
early spring from sets planted in Sep- 
tember. Another area was planted at 
same time with sets of the Yellow Po- 
tato onion. The Queen onions will 
be the earliest and will be ready in 
March for the table, and the offsets 
from the potato onions are used later 
as green onions, and the main bulb 
left to ripen. 

Spinach, sown in late August, has 
given us a plentiful supply and is still 
doing so, and there is no _ better 
greens. Then I have a lot of spinach 
sown in early October, so as to just 
get large enough to winter over for 
the spring greens. Some Norfolk 
kale was sown at the same time, and 
both of these will be for spring 
greens. The beets that are sown 
now in the frames will be ready to 
pull about the time the old-fashioned 
gardener is sowing his seed outside. 

Tomato seed are sown in my little 
greenhouse in February, and these 
are transplanted in shallow boxes and 
finally to the frames to harden off. 
In March I sow seed of egg plants in 
the greenhouse and transplant them 
to three-inch flower pots, and later 
into four-inch ones, so that I get very 
large plants ready to set out early in 
June. It is useless to try to harden 
the egg plants to the early season, 
and I never set them till the ground 
is warm. In one of the smaller 
frames I sow seed of the Giant Gibral- 
tar and the Prize-taker onion about 
the middle of January. The seed are 
| sown thinly in rows, and by the mid- 
dle of March I have plants as stout as 
|a lead pencil. These are taken up 
| and the roots and tops nipped a little 
and are transplanted to rows 15 
inches apart and four inches in the 

rows. 

In April I sow seed of the Norfolk 
Queen onion, to make sets for the fall 
planting. These are sown very thick- 
ly in the rows, so as to crowd them 

and make sets about the size of a 








Massey 
marble, which are ripe in July, and 
are cured with the tops left on and 
cleaned out for planting in Septem- 
ber. 

Manuring the Land 


UST now I am getting in the man- 

ure for the garden. I am using 
old rotten street sweepings from the 
paved streets. This is mainly the 
horse droppings and has lain on the 
dump all summer and is fine and rot- 
ten. I am using this at rate of 60 
tons an acre, covering all the ground, 
both the vacant and the soil between 
the rows of the growing vegetables, 
Then later I will add at the rate of 
1,000 pounds an acre a fertilizer an- 
alyzing 2 per cent ammonia, 8 per 
cent phosphoric acid and 10 per cent 
potash, for our sandy soil needs the 
potash, and this mixture makes up 
for the loss of the urine in the streets 
sweepings. I find that the street 
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level and sow the seed rather thinly. 
As they grow, thin the plants to stand 
three inches apart. The cultivation 
must be of the cleanest. For this 
crop a high-grade fertilizer is better 
than stable manure, as bringing in 
no weed seed. Black reclaimed and 
drained swamp land is fine for onions, 
but they can be grown well on sandy 
upland if well fertilized. 

One of the earliest ripe onions is 
the Yellow Potato onion. This onion 
makes no seed, but is increased by off- 
sets at the roots like shallots. These 
are planted in the fall and the onions 
are ripe in June and July. They us- 
ually sell well before the Northern, 
seed-grown crop comes in. Onions, 
even when planted on a large scale, 
are grown in narrow rows and Cculti- 
vated with the hand wheel-hoes, for 
it does not pay to plant them wide 
enough apart for horse culture. 

A very desirable summer vegetable 
is the Swiss chard. This is a sort of 
beet, but the top is used instead of 
the root. The leaves make a fine sub- 
stitute for spinach in summer. The 
long leaf stalks are boiled and dress- 
ed like asparagus, and are very nice. 
The best variety is the Lucullus. The 

















CALIFORNIA WHITE GRAPES (Farm of G. H. Fuller, Loxley, Ala.) 





sweepings are better for garden use 
than the rough, fresh manure from 
the livery stables, which here is full 
of corn stalks from the feeding of 
top fodder. In fact all manure for 
the garden should be fine and well 
rotted, and getting it on now makes 
a good winter mulch for the growing 
crops. 

I want to extend my plantation of 
asparagus in the spring. I will use 
seed of the Palmetto variety. I will 
make furrows a foot or more deep 
and the width of a spade, and in these 
will put eight inches deep of fine 
street sweepings and add a good 
dressing of the fertilizer named, and 
will cover slightly and sow the seed. 
Then, as these develop, I will thin 
them out to two feet apart and grad- 
ually work the soil to them till level. 

I am continually being asked how 
to grow onions and I have treated of 
this crop often, but many do not seem 
to have read it. The sowing of seed 
in the frames for transplanting is 
only adapted to the Spanish and Ital- 
ian varieties. Our American onions 
can be made better by sowing the 
seed directly in the open ground as 
early as the soil can be worked in 
good order. We can make good on- 
ions directly from the seed the first 
season, and I use sets only for the fall 
planting to make green onions. 


Varieties That Are Good 


HE seed to sow in the spring are 

Yellow and White Globe South- 
port, Yellow Globe Danvers and, for 
a red onion, the Red Wethersfield. 
The soil must be heavily fertilized 
with not less than a half ton to a ton 
an acre of a high-grade fertilizer, and 
a large part of this put in furrows 
15 inches apart, and beds made with 
the garden hand plow over these fur- 
rows. Then flatten the beds nearly 


earliest tomato is the Langdon Ear- 
liana. It is closely followed by the 
Bonny Best, and then we have the 
larger standard sorts like Success, 
Beauty, Globe and Magnus. For a 
late and midsummer tomato I like the 
Magnus, as it has the heavy, potato 
leaf, and the foliage protects’ the to- 
matoes from the sun. The Black 
Beauty is the best egg plant. It is 
earlier than the old varieties and 
very prolific. Burpee’s Green Pod 
Stringless bean is good, and the 
Black Valentine is also good for the 
earliest. Copenhagen Market cab- 
bage is as early as the Charleston 
Wakefield, and is best from seed 
sown in the winter in a frame, as it 
seems more apt to run to seed from 
fall-sown seed. May King is a good 
early heading lettuce. For summer 
cabbages sow the Succession, to fol- 
low the Wakefield and Copenhagen. 


I find that late fall cabbage can be 
easily grown by planting the seed in 
the hills and thinning out to one 
plant. It seems safer and more cer- 
tain than transplanting in the heat 
of summer. The Irish Cobbler is now 
very generally planted for the early 
potato crop, and it is important to 
get it pure, for there are a great 
many badly mixed stocks. The best 
extra early roasting ear corn for the 
South is the Norfolk Market. It is 
not a sugar corn, but is early and bet- 
ter than the old Adams. The best su- 
gar corn for the South is the Country 
Gentleman. The Mammoth and Egyp- 
tian are also good late sorts. For 
early beets I prefer the old Bassano 
for family use, but the tops are too 
big and the color too light for the 
market man, who will sow the Egyp- 
tian and Eclipse. 





Enthusiasm is the great hill 


climber.— 
Elbert Hubbard 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 








A READING COURSE IN AGRICULTURE 


Il.—Different Kinds of Soils 


By E. E. Miller 


O BOY who has held a plow or 
N managed a harrow needs to be 

told that soils differ a great 
deal in their nature and appearance. 
Often one side of a field will be very 
different from the 
other; andthesoil 
down at the foot 
of the hill may 
seem to have lit- 
tle kinship with 
that a little above 
it. Yet it has, for 
it has probably 
come down from 
the hill above. 


MR. MILLER 


Soils in Place and Transported Soils 


HIS difference between the soil on 

the hillside and that at the base of 
the hill which has been brought down 
from above gave rise to the first 
division of soils we shall consider—- 
that division into ‘‘soils in place’ and 
“transported’”’ soils. 

A soil in place is one remaining 
where it was formed—still lying 
above the rocks out of which it was 
weathered. A transported soil is one 
brought from elsewhere—one that 
may be made up of particles gathered 
here and there over a wide range of 
territory and brought together in a 
general commingling. 

The whole northern part of the 
Mississippi Valley, for example, and 
the Lake States are in the glacial ter- 
ritory—that is, their surface soils 
were largely brought from far to the 
north by glaciers in what is known to 
geologists as the glacial period—a 
time so long ago that the whole face 
of the country was very different. 
These soils were thus ground and 
fined and mixed together to make one 
of the richest regions in the world. 
“Loess”? these soils are called. 

Down in the lower Mississippi Val- 
ley—in the Delta——the soil is purely 
“alluvial.” That is, it has been built 
up by the action of the water. it has 
been gathered from the Appalachian 
Mountains and from the Rockies, has 
been borne down the Ohio, the Ten- 
nessee, the Missouri, the Arkansas, 
and down a thousand smaller rivers 





and creeks and brooks and de- 
posited as sediment a little at 
a time. Every boy has seen along 


some stream a bottom built up 
in this way and has noted its fertility 
and its fine texture. It is not an in- 
variable rule, of course, but it is gen- 
erally true that alluvial soils are 
richer than those in place. If the 
reader doubts this, he need only go, 
as he often can after a flood or fresh- 
et, to where in some eddy the stream 
has deposited a little tract of ‘“‘new” 
land and note how much richer this 
“made” earth is than are the hillsides 
from which it is stolen. 


The floods, too, are makers of soil. 
They are also destroyers of soil, for 
every boy who has had to work a 
gullied field knows how hard it is to 
handle and how scanty the crop it 
yields. The soil washed away from 
the glaring red galls on so many hill- 
side fields, is ground and dissolved 
and mixed with other soil and organ- 
ic matter, to be deposited, perhaps, in 
the bend of some creek or river, or 
possibly swept out into the sea to be 
lost to mankind forever. 

An alluvial soil is a fine thing for 
a farmer to have; but it is not a fine 
thing for the farmer to furnish the 
soil which is to be transported and 
made over into this alluvial bottom. 

Soils in place, of course, differ 

idely from each other owing to the 
different rocks out of which they were 
formed, the differences in the fine- 
ness to which they have been ground 
and so on. 

Clay soils of the Appalachian reg- 
ion, the Southern Coastal Plain, the 





“Bluegrass Region” of Kentucky and 
Tennessee, the Rocky Mountain soils 
were mostly weathered from the un- 
derlying rocks and are all classed as 
soils in place. 

Another type of soils in place con- 
sists of those made by the growth and 
decay of vegetable matter, peat and 
muck soils, such as are found in 
swamps or where swamps have been. 
Muck soils differ from peat in being 
more thoroughly decomposed. In the 
peat beds of Ireland the vegetation 
has decayed so little that it can be 
used as fuel; and along the South At- 
lantic Coast there are peat beds 
which will burn. Underground fires 
have been known to smoulder and 
burn for weeks in these beds. 


Sand, Loam and Clay Soils 


OILS are classified again according 

to the fineness of their particles 
mto “sand,” “loam,” “silt,” . and 
“elay.’’ There are various sub-classi- 
fications, such as ‘‘sandy loam,”’ 
“clayéy loam,” ‘tight clay,” “light 
clay,’ and so on, but the first named 
are the main divisions. It may be 
well to consider each of them a little. 


Sand is mostly made of quartz, and 
sand grains are generally large 
enough to be seen with the naked 
eye. Silt and clay may be made of 
almost any kind of rock and the par- 
ticles are far smaller than those of 
sand. In a fine clay soil, for exam- 
ple, the particles may be so small that 
it would take 250,000 of them laid 
side by side to make*~a line an inch 
long. 

What are called ‘‘physical analy- 
ses’’ are made of soils graded by the 
size of their particles and classified as 
sand, silt and clay. If a soil particle 
is more than one-five-hundredth of 
an inch in diameter, it is called sand; 
below this, down to one-two-thou- 
sandth of an inch it is silt; smaller 
than that it is clay. 

Of course, these figures refer to the 
size of the little rock particles—the 
“dust’?— out of which a _ soil is 
made. The soil grains we see are, ex- 
cept in the case of sands, made up of 
great numbers of these little particles 
clinging more or less tightly together. 

Besides these small rock particles, 
soils are composed, as has already 
been stated, of decayed or decaying 
vegetable matter which we usually 
call “humus.”’ 

So, then, we name our soils again, 
not only from the size of the soil 
grains of which they are made up but 
also from the amount of humus they 
contain, 

“Sandy” soils are those made up 
of sand grains to the extent of 80 per 
cent or more. A sandy soil is very 
easily worked and warms up readily 
in the spring, two great advantages 
for farming purposes. 

It has disadvantages, however. It 
dries out readily, as the soil-water 
easily runs through it and rapidly 
evaporates. It is usually rather poor, 
too, in the foods upon which plants 
must feed. The finer the sand, the 
better the soil, other things being 
equal; and the larger the amount of 
clay or silt and vegetable matter mix- 
ed with it, the more productive a 
sandy soil is likely to be. Sandy soils 
are good for the growing of fruits 
and vegetables, especially when earli- 
ness is desired, if an abundant supply 
of water can be had. It is always 
well for the farmer with a sandy soil 
to add vegetable matter to it. This 
gives ‘“‘body,’’ as we say, to the soil, 
fills up the spaces between the sand 
grains and thus enables the soil bet- 
ter to hold moisture. 

When a soil contains more than 60 
per cent clay or silt it is called a clay 
soil. Some soils made up almost en- 

(Continued on page 23.) 
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B= Though the Thornhill has more im- 
provements than any other wagon, there 
is one thing about which we’re just a 
little old-fashioned. And that is in 
being pdrticular. We build a surplus 
strength into every part of our wagons. 
No one can tell when they may be put 
to excessive strain. So we take precau- 
tions that some might think extreme. 


hickory that had less 

weight and strength, But we don’t. 
Instead of three to five years of season- 
ing, we could kiln-dry and save interest on 
an enormous investment. But we don’t. 
‘We needn’t use malleable iron where 
cheaper materials might suffice. But 
we weully malleable. 

And some of our ironing could be 
omitted. But it isn’t. 

Our malleable front hound plate costs 
about $5 per wagon. We could save this. 
But we don’t. 


‘To use short iron plates on our bol-_ 


LYNCHBURG, VA. 


Instead of toughest ‘3 to see the differ- 
highland hickory, ence. But the 
we could use cheaper years would tell. 


Thornhill Wagon Co. 


sters instead of two plates running across 
the top and bottom would effect another 
enormous saving. But we don’t practice 
such economies. 


The sides for our wagon beds could 
be bought for just half what our sides 
cost us, 


At first glance, you would not be apt 


To leave these 
precautions out means cutting your 
wagon’s life in half, robbing it of its 
strength and usefulness. 

With our location in the heart of the 
hardwood region, we would be able to 
build the cheapest wagon in the world— 
if we just weren’t so particular. 

But we shall never put the name 
**Thornhill” upon a wagon built with- 
out these precautions. Every one of our 
wagons is Sold on our guarantee, 

Write us for the name of a dealer in 
your locality who sells the Thornhill 
wagon, and also our interesting wagon 
booklet, : 


4 
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MAKE 


these labor-saving, money-making machin 


APPLETON CO. 


637 FARGO ST., BATAVIA, ILL. 


sg Corn Huskers, Silo Fillers, Gas Engines, 
Grinders, Manure Spreaders, Feed 
Cutters and Wind Mills. 





TEN STYLES OF 
CORD-WOOD 
POLE, DRAG 
D LOG 
(Portable with 


Appleton Gaso- 
line Engine) 


GOOD 











Send today for booklet giving full information regarding 
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tom and line wires No. 9, stay 

wires No. 10. Stays 12inches 
apart for seven bars or 26 inches high, 24 
inches above that. Graduated spacing be- 
tween line wires from 3to8 inches. This 
is the greatest bargain all-heavy-wire 
fence ever offered. 


3 CENTS A ROD for a 41-inch 
= medium weight farm fence. No. 
a 9 margin and No. 13 lineand stay 
wires. Stays 6inches apart. Spac- 
ing between line wires graduated from 3 
= inches at bottom to 8 inches at top. 
= 
= 
2 HM 
top margin wire, No. 14 line and 
stay wires and barb bottom wire. 


Stays 6 inches apart. Spacing between 
= line wires graduated from 3 to 6 inches 


LAWN FENCE. 


= 

2 CENTS A FOOT for 30-inch high 
= lawn fence fabric. Made from No.9 
= intertwisted wire. Very strong. 
z 

= 


HOG FENCE. 


CENTS A ROD _ for 26-inch 
square mesh hog Fence, No. Il 


$I 4 for 80-rod spool Ideal galvan- 
. ized Barbed Wire. 
Write today for large free catalog show- 
ing complete line of over 100 styles and 
E heights of farm, poultry and lawn fence. 


KITSELMAN BROTHERS, 


= 
= 84 Council St. MUNCIE, IND. 
ail 





A Better Fence—because made on the 
most efficient fence weaving looms from 
the highest quality heavil 
Hearth steel vee. ae poun 
wire mill to be used in K 

For Less Money—because our prices are based on one 


labor—real Factory Prices that save you Money on Every Rod. 


ATLAS FENCE—A NEW IDEA. 


CENTS A ROD for 47-inch ex-9 CENTS A ROD for 47-inch ex- 
= Jot tra heavy farm fence. Top, bot- 423 tra heavy farm fence. Top, bot- 


UNIVERSAL FARM FENCE. 


feos Kil SELMAN 


FENCE 


A Better Fence for 
Less Money. 


galvanized Open 
made in our own 
TSELMAN FENCE. 


to the actual cost of material and 


tom and line wires No. 9, stay 

wires No.10. Stays6inches apart 
for seven bars or 26 inches high, 12inches 
abovethat. Graduated spacing between 
line wires from 3 to 8 inches. as all the 
advantages of a 6-inch stay fence but 
costs much less. 


CENTS A ROD for a 49-inch 
medium weight farm and sheep 
fence. No.9 margin and Nqo13 line 
and stay wires. Stays 6 inches 
apart. Spacing between line wires gradu- 
ated, 3iches at bottom to 8 inches at top. 


POULTRY FENCE. 


CENTS A ROD fora 60-inch 

Poultry fence. No. 14 margin 

wires and No. 18 stay and line 

wires. Stay wires 4% inches 
apart. Spacing between line wires grad- 
uated from 1% to 4% inches. 





CUT OUT AND MAIL TO 
KITSELMAN BROTHERS 
84 Council St. MUNCIE, IND. 
Send me your free Catalog of Fence. 
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Farmer Medders: ‘‘Here’s your box 


0’ soap, Maria. Good morning, 
Anty. Maria keeps me buying 
her Fels-Naptha Soap now. Won’t 
use anything else. Seems to me 
she’s getting most too spry these 
days, with no work to do. That 
boarder rode to town with me to- 
day, and she asked me, ‘Don’t 
you ever come to the city to see 
the sights?’ And I sez, ‘Oh, no; 
we see ’emevery summer.’ Ha! 
ha! Well, seeing you don’t need 
wood for a fire or anything, ll 
. go out to the barn and let you get 
your washin’ done. I don’t have 
to help any more, Anty, since 
Maria’s using sense and Fels-Nap- 
tha Soap.” 


There is no need 
for women to be 
tired and sick from 
overwork. Fels- 
Naptha Soap will 
cut your work in 


half. It is the easy 


way of doing all the disa- 
greeable parts of house- 
work. 


Use Fels-Naptha in 
cool or lukewarm water 
for your weekly washing, 
housecleaning — everything 
you have to do. Clothes 
washed with Fels-Naptha 
do not need to be rubbed 
hard, nor boiled and are on 
the line in half the time it 
used to take. 


For making your work 
easy, use Fels-Naptha Soap 
and follow directions on 
the red and green wrapper. 


Better buy it by the box or carton. 


Fels & Co., Philadelphia. 








| We Eat Too Much Meat Anyhow— 


|a vegetable cooked with meat. 


| don’t doubt that it is largely due to 





Our Farm Women 


Edited by MRS. W.N. HUTT 








If meat eaters imagine that I am 
COOKING VEGETABLES WITH- not strong with this diet I will say 
OUT MEAT that I can walk eight or ten miles 
Raton without flinching, I do my own cook- 
ing (the family is small), milking, 
churning, milk separating, rug shak- 
ing, floor mopping, ete. I have 
milked as many as eight cows (and 
they were good cows and gave lots 
of milk), and cleaned the cow barn 
—all on a diet of fruits, vegetables, 
coarse bread (often none), and 
sweet milk. Of course I breathe 
fresh air day and night, and take a 
daily bath. I do not take cold, and 
can get wet to the bone—and stay 
wet all day—without being the least 
affected except in the matter of per- 
vegetables were good, too, as good sonal discomfort. 
as ours—perhaps better. I use but- I hope this experience of mine will 
ter or cream instead of meat, some- be an encouragement to. others. 
times nothing at all. And I add the We have had vegetables—fresh or 


Sell Your Hams and Sausage and 
Buy Fruit 





—o 


EVERAL have asked me how I 
cook vegetables without meat, so 
perhaps The Progressive Farmer will 
let me answer through its pages. 

There seems nothing to say, really, 
except that I leave the meat out. I 
lived for a few years in the North- 
east, and I do not recall having seen 
The 
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WORKING THE SCHOOL GARDEN, LAFAYETTE PARISH, LA. 





butter or cream as I am taking up 
the vegetables; foods are more di- 
gestible if the fat is not cooked into 


canned—from our garden every day 
of the week for the past 12 months. 
We are not so well provided with 


them. This is especially true of fruit, but I have found that it pays 
starches. to buy it. Better sell that lard and 

With spinach, mustard, turnips, ham and sausage and buy oranges or 
onions, collards, corn, tomatoes, figs or dates in the winter. I have 


okra, beets, parsnips, carrots, I usu- 
ally prefer butter. Sometimes I use 
cream with the carrots, parsnips and 
onions. I serve cream, as a rule on 
the following, sometimes adding a 
little butter, too. I do not use 
much of either. These are: cab- 
bage, eggplant, summer squash, sal- 
sify, cauliflower, English peas, beans, 
butter beans, etc. The one preferred 
is a matter of individual taste. We 
usually bake our potatoes (both 
kinds). When we do not, we season 


not bought or used a drop of lard in 
six years, and find no place for it in 
my kitchen operations. I do not fry 
foods, and butter answers for all oth- 
er seasoning. I believe that any- 
one in poor health will be wise to try 
my plan. 
MRS. W. E. JENKINS 
Ellendale, Tenn. 





For Your Health’s Sake Grow Plenty 
. of Vegetables 


the Irish potatoes with either, the HERE should really be more care 
sweet usually with butter. in selecting the variety of garden 
We believe in vegetables and seeds than any other because it 


fruits in our household, and we rare- 
ly eat meat. Personally I eat eggs 
as rarely, and seldom eat bread, 
either, preferring my starches in the 
potatoes, corn, ete. When I eat 
bread it is made.of whole wheat or 
corn meal with the bran left in, I 
mention these facts because I have 
such unusually good health, and [| 


means health. Those who have been 
reading the articles on foods will 
realize this. It is a great mistake 
not to have some knowledge of the 
foods we are eating daily. Because 
of this lack our diets are sometimes 
not well balanced and we overtax our 
digestive organs. 

All vegetables contain a large pro- 
portion of comparatively indigestible 
material, cellulose, which is valuable 
in that it supplies bulk and is mixed 
with highly concentrated foods like 





the food I eat—or do not eat. I 
don’t make biscuits, I don’t make 
pies or other pastries, I rarely cook 
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cake or desserts, and I don’t use 
syrup. Of course I do not drink tea 
or coffee, 

As a result (I believe it is a re- 
sult), I haven’t an ache ora pain. I 
am never constipated or billious. I 
don’t know the meaning of rheuma- 
tism, or malaria, or indigestion, or 
‘any of the usual ills prevalent in the 
South. I take no sort of medicine, 
patent or otherwise, and I haven’t 
spent six hours in bed from illness in 
that many years. If I have a head- 
ache—which only happens at the 
rarest intervals ——I know I have 
either overworked or overeaten. So 
I cut out a meal or two and go to bed 
; early, and by morning it is all over. 


meat and eggs. It does not supply 


be acted upon by them. 


as most of us drink too little. 


ture’s workshgp. 
the 


Every man who raises stock 
care to 


and strong. 


food nor aid digestion except that it 
helps to fill the stomach so that the 
food is turned over and over and this 
permits the real foods to come in 
contact with the digestive juices and 
It is a good 
thing for us that nature has provided 
an abundance of water in vegetables 
More- 
over, it is pure water distilled in na- 


It is, however, in consideration of 
mineral content of plants that 
the greatest care should be exercised. 
has a 
its getting enough mineral 
matter that its bones may be large 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


Does every woman and 
man who raises children have a sim- 
ilar care and knowledge of those 
foods which will so supply bone food 
that those children will*be the larg- 
est, strongest and best developed of 
the type? 

All vegetables supply mineral mat- 
ter without which the bones, hair 
and teeth cannot develop. Different 
vegetables, however, supply different 
kinds of mineral matter. For in- 
stance, lettuce furnishes potash, and 
cabbage sulphur. The baby which 
needs lime most because of the great 
bone growth, gets it in milk, which 
is the richest of all foods in calcium. 
We get it in radishes, asparagus and 
spinach, but unlike the baby, we 
need all the minerals rather than an 
excess of lime. Magnesia is in the 
grains, and iron we get from spinach, 
apples, strawberries and peas; phos- 
phorous in carrots, Irish potatoes, 
turnips and cabbage. 

Also, each mineral has its own du- 
ty to perform in the body and though 
nature tries its best to compensate 
for the loss it is still a loss. Instances 
of this are in sodium, or common 
salt, which is required for a proper 
constitution of its fluids; potassium 
for the construction of the cells, and 
phosphorous for the composition of 
the cell nuclei and the central nerv- 
ous system. 

Nor are we to ignore in our garden 
those vegetables which supply heat 
and energy. Irish potatoes contain 
18 per cent starch; beets ten per cent 
sugar, and sweet potatoes contain 
both in a somewhat less easily di- 
gested form. 





More Garden and Flower Hints 


HE heliotrope and mignonette 

make such a lovely combination 
that they should be in every flower 
garden. Alyssum is a beautiful border 
plant. Its flowers are fragrant and 
bloom constantly and in profusion. It 
is good for boxes and hanging bas- 
kets. 

nk ® 

There are many people who do not 
know endive. It might be said to be 
to lettuce what grapefruit is to the 
orange, in that it has the same gen- 
eral characteristics, but is a trifie 
bitter. Like grapefruit, the bitter 
taste is not noticed after eating it a 
few times. It is grown like lettuce, 
but will stand more cold and more 
heat than it. Some varieties are self- 
bleaching, but the most delicious va- 
rieties are bleached by tying up or 
covering with a box. 

+ * * 


A compost heap may not be very 
necessary where there are several 
cows but otherwise is well worth 
while. _ Pile the cornstalks and old 
rakings and grass and vines together 
compactly, pour any extra dishwater 
or wash water on the heap and any- 
thing the pigs and chickens do not 
want. It gradually sinks until by 
spring there is a fine lot of humus to 
dig into the earth. 

* * * 

If cows, and chickens, and pigs, 
and unsympathetic folks, will not let 
you have flowers in the yard, then 
rig up some boxes with long legs that 
have castors on the bottom, and plant 
anything and everything in them on 
your porch. Ferns are lovely in 
them, but put portulaca and lobelia 
and petunias and ivy and geraniums 
and-nasturtiums and alyssum in with 
them. 

* * * 

It is most satisfactory to get canna 
roots but seeds are very satisfactory. 
It takes them forever almost to ger- 
minate as many-a one has found to 
her sorrow. If a hole is cut or filed 
through the shells they will not take 
very long. They can be started soon 
in pots in the house, but should not 
be put in until frost is past if planted 
out of doors. 

* * & 

Buy a little grass seed and have it 
ready and in a few weeks take your 
rake and scratch the thin spots in 
the lawn, sow a little grass seed on 
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Mrs. Martin, of Kentucky, says that 


hold economics, some of the other 


household economies find the necessary 





MARGARET WOODROW WILSON ON THE 
SOCIAL CENTER IDEA 


SOCIAL center is merely a focal point 
is usually a school building, and the community is a school district, 


the chief objects of a community organized in a social center is the welfare, 
mental, moral and physical, of the citizens of the district, 


it is very hard to make women realize 
the need of scientific knowledge of household economics. I know that such is 
the case, but I also believe that the desire for knowledge is a very contagious 
thing. If a few women in a large group are learning something vitally interest- 
ing, their enthusiasm is sure to break bounds and to inspire others in the group 
with a desire to know what they know, 


Now, in a social center the large group is made up of all the women of the 
district, and they are constantly meeting each other in the schoolhouse, If a few 
of these could be persuaded to form a class in one of the departments of house- 
women of the district would soon catch their 
enthusiasm, and seeing the practical results of their newly acquired knowledge in 
their homes would themselves want to form classes, 


In short, in a social center ‘in a modern school, those interested in promoting 
place, people, and equipment accessible, 
The equipment can, of course, be supplied in a school building where it is needed. 
The social center is a great opportunity. 
opportunity, but these qualities are needed in any undertaking.—Margaret Wood- 
row Wilson (daughter of President Wilson), in General Federation Magazine 


for the activities of a community. It 
One of 


It takes wisdom and tact to use this 








them; scratch again and press well 
with the foot. There is no clean, 
bald, swept yard that gives the re- 
freshing sense that a lovely green 
lawn will. 

The nasturtium vine does better 
when planted with another vine. It 
needs generous support. The seed 
should be planted in March, half an 
inch deep, and thinned or transplant- 
ei when there are from four to six 
leaves. Did you know that the seed 
pods make delicious pickles? 

* * ® 

Do you know how beautiful a mass 
cl opium poppies can be? They must 
be planted in the fall or winter to be 
at their best next summer. Scatter 
them broadcast and they will repay 
you by growing like weeds. More- 
over they produce plenty of seeds to 
give away next year. 

* * * 

Do you know how to prune your 
rose bushes correctly? Don’t let the 
stugs eat all but the skeleton of the 
leaf this year. Have some Paris 
green on hand and give them a dose 
of it occasionally. 

* * * 

The old lavender that our grand- 
mothers put in their linen chests may 
be grown from seeds or cuttings. The 
branches should be cut for drying 
about the time the plant comes into 
bioom. 

* & 

If you have never had them be- 
fure be sure to have some comet as- 
ters and some snap dragons. They 
are about the most satisfactory flow- 
ers one can have for garden or cut- 
tiag. 

The salvia, or scarlet sage, will 
grow largely to leaves instead of 
flowers if the soil is too rich. Its 
beautiful scarlet flowers begin about 
June and last until frost. 

s * * 

Do not delay in putting up the sup- 
port for sweet peas. Do it before 
they show above the ground as they 
do not “catch on” very weil to be- 
lated support. 

* * * 

The phlox requires a soil rich in 
decayed vegetable matter, but is one 
of the most satisfactory plants we 
lave. 


The Farmers Institute 


ne Woman’s. Institute will soon 
be with you. I am sorry wé can- 
not yet announce the schedu and 
who will be with you, but I hope you 
will each have a splendid meeting. 
Tf you have asked for anything 
snecial I hope you will enjoy it; if 
you have not I hope just what you 
need will be given you. This, I sug- 
gest: that you have one or two local 
ta'ks, perhaps a song or recitation. 
Make it your part of the work, 
though, to get a good crowd there. 


MRS. HUTT’S ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES 


Ella L.—Five-o'clock tea is not really a 
thing to be condemne®™. It is, as you say, a 
fashionable function, but it is something 
more. When some one drops in to see you 
in the afternoon you make her a cup of tea, 
or coffee or lemonade, and give her a little 
cake, if you happen to have any; that is all 
five-o’colek tea is in the fashionable world, 
except that the maid does it, where you and 
I go to the kitchen and do it ourselves. It 
really has its use in the business world in 
other countries and might be adopted with 
profit in America. About four-thirty a cup 
of tea, with a very thin piece of bread and 
butter, perhaps a little jam, is served in 
homes and business offices. Fifteen minutes 
or less are spent in the relaxation of eating 
and drinking the tea and conversation, and 
the workers return to their duties refreshed 
for another hour and a half'’s work. Perhaps 
if we .made use of the five o’clock tea, we 
would have less need of legislation for short- 
er working hours, and fewer nervous ail- 
ments. 


Washington W.—Condiments, like every 
other good thing in nature, have their use 
and abuse. The effect of flavors is due to 
the stimulation of the nerves of taste and 
smell, It is better to cook them with the 
food, if possible, than to add them later, as 
the flavor then permeates the whole, and the 
strong particles do not come in contact with 
the delicate membranes to irritate and excite 
them, Cayenne pepper is excellent applied 
in the food if fatty or indigestible foods are 
used, It is, however, more likely to be the 
cause of indigestion. It is better to cut down 
the fats, fried foods, and non-nutritious ones, 

Highly seasoned food weakens the diges- 
tion by calling out more digestive fluids than 
are needed and tiring out the glands that 
secrete them. A skillful cook is one who can 
so blend flavors that the food is delicious and 
yet not exciting to the digestive tract. One 
of the most important objects of cooking is 
to develop flavor and not conceal it. 

Salts is most excellent and useful in its 
place, but as you are thin and the doctor has 
Suggested it, I advise you to use castor oil. 
It would not be possible to do so if you were 
taking treatment for hookworm, but I infer 
that you are not. Take it in orange juice or 
coffee, or any way to disguise the flavor; 
take it at night and take a good dose. If 
you feel shivery, stay in bed next morning 
if possible. Do not get in the habit of using 
Salts or any other drug. You will surely pay 
for it if you do. 

* * * 


Mrs. Farmer.—If you will send me your 
name I shall be glad to send you the chem- 
ical reactions in bread making. I do not 
believe it would be very interesting to our 
readers as a whole and takes space. 

* * * 


Mrs, Green.—Before I answered your letter 
» consulted a dressmaker and she assures 
me that there is no prosnect of the skirts of 
spring blooming forth full like the rose, They 
are, she says, to be skimpy about the ankles 
and draped about the hips, Waists are to 
be fancy and nets and laces much used in 
the trimming. No one seems to speak with 
authority about the wearing of bizarre color- 
ed trimming next summer, but I saw quanti- 
ties of it in the windows in Washington a 
short time ago, so I fancy it will be much 
worn, Fur trimmings are used wherever they 
can be put on. 

I certainly do approve of “Racine Feet.” It 
is cheaper to pay 10 cents for feet than buy 
new stockings, and with a little care they 
can be very neatly joined to the leg of the 
sock or stocking, 

* 2 

L. G. B.—I think you will find that the 
chief difference between the pants and coats 
you make and those you buy are in the 
pressing. If you are anywhere near a tailor, 
take them to him for a final pressing, it is 
possible, and it will not cost but a dime or 
@ quarter, that your small boy will not object 
to wearing them, This is true of women’s 
suits also. 

** 8 


When TI said sometime ago that I would 
send suggestions for games and entertain- 
ments to a number of people, I had no idea 
there would be so Many rcquests. I sent 
them as long as my limited supply lasted, 
with a request that they be returned to be 
passed on to others. I could not write to all 
who asked, but as soon as the sets come 
back I shall send them to you in hopes that 
you may yet use them, I expect to have 
enough next year to go around, 

* * * 


Inquirer.—The caleopsis is certainly a most 
satisfactory flower. It gives yellow blossoms 
all summer long and is lovely in the garden, 
or as a cut flower, It seems to be suited to 
our hot climate, 
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, Greatest opportunity ever offered 
' to millions of buyers throughout 
| the country who want to econo- 
mize and get the full worth of 
every dollar. We want you to 
compare our prices with those 
you have been in the habit of paying 
and see the difference in the values 
offered on more than 125,000 dif- 
ferent items of carefully se- 
lected merchandise — all, * 
new — all desirable— all 
offered at a saving of 
15c to 50c on every 
dollar you have 
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Everything Your Family Needs 


—in the home—workshop, or on the farm, can be purchased 
from us at an immense saving. In clothing, apparel, dress 
goods, underwear, millinery, shoes, furs, coats, boys’ clothing 
and many other lines we show advanced styles at no greater cost than you 
would pay for inferior qualities on last season’s fabrics. Everything 
we show has been carefully selected and cannot fail to appeal to careful 
buyers, both as to quality and price. We insist on giving every customer 
satisfaction. We, therefore, guarantee every purchase to come up to your 


fullest expectations no matter where you live or what you buy from 
THE CMARLES WILLIAM STORES. 


We Pay Delivery Charges on Thousands of Items 


In every possible case we give our customers the benefit of prepaid delivery, 
insuring rapid service. Write for “YOUR BARGAIN BOOK” C-000 today 
and have the advantage of buying direct from New York without paying 

middlemen a big profit on the things you need 


si@illiam Stores 

















































Good for 
Children 


Nothing is quite 

so good on a bis- 

cuit, or a muffin, 

or a plate of 

steaming hot 

batter cakes as 
Velva, the great syrup with the finest 
of flavors. It’s fine for children. They 
need sweets and you can’t beat 


Velva 


for taste and quality. There never was any other syrup 
that could start with Velva for flavor. * It’s just great. 
Get it from your wocct in cans with the red or green 


label. Red Label Velva is pure ribbon cane syrup with 

the flavor modified by the addition of corn syrup— 
fine for eating, baking or candy 
making. Green Label Velva is pure 
ribbon cane syrup—nothing added 
nor taken away. It’s made on the 
plantations and canned by us under 
sanitary conditions. 


Send for free booklet of cooking 
and candy-making recipes. 


PENICK & FORD, Ltd. 
New Orleans 
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You can tell by a man’s farm whether 
he reads it or not.” 
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HE cheapest livestock are grown on pastures 
a cheap lands; but it does not follow that 
the most profitable livestock are produced on 
cheap lands. If cheap lands mean poor lands, 
large profits can not reasonably be expected from 
pastures on such lands; but such lands will us- 
ually produce more put in pasture and grazed by 
good livestock than any other kind of crop. 





OME interesting data relative to the influence 

of the boll weevil on cotton production is furn- 
ished by the United States Census ginning figures 
issued on January 9, giving the ginnings in bales 
by counties up to January 1. In extreme south- 
west Mississippi is a block of four counties, Wil- 
kinson, Adams, Franklin and Amite, that were 
first invaded by the weevil in 1907 and 1908. The 
average annual cotton production in these coun- 
ties prior to the coming of the weevil was as fol- 
lows: Wilkinson, 21,789; Adams, 20,120; Frank- 
lin, 13,966; and Amite, 23,863, or a total of 
79,738 bales. This season, prior to January 1, 
the ginnings in these counties were, Wilkinson, 
927; Adams, 1,054; Franklin, 570; Amite, 2,490; 
or a total of 5,041 bales for the four counties. 





ITH the average yield of wheat in the United 
States at about 14 bushels per acre while 
Great Britain’s yield is over 30 bushels per acre, 
it looks as if we had something yet to learn about 
production. British yields of wheat and other 
crops were not always so high. It has been stated 
that the yields of the cereals were doubled during 
the reign of Queen Victoria. If they could double 
their yields in 50 years it looks as if we ought to 
do as well. What would average yields of 35 to 
40 bushels of corn, 350 to 400 pounds of lint cot- 
ton and 40 to 50 bushels of oats per acre mean to 
the South? Wealth beyond that of any other 
agricultural land would now be ours if during the 
last 50 years we had doubled our crop yield. Yet, 
any one knows that such average yields are not 
high and must be reached before we have any 
right to feel that we have learned even the A B 
C’s of agricultural production. 





ITH the coming of agricultural cooperation, 

new opportunities for the country boy will 
do much to check the present ‘drift to the city.” 
The farmer boy will no longer feel that he must 
hoe his own row his whole life long unaided by 
his fellows, buy his own tools, solve all his own 
problems, and live and work to himself with no 
opportunities beyond the boundry lines of his own 
farm. In the new organization of farm life he 
will not only work with his neighbors in making 
crops and marketing them, in getting credit, in 
buying machinery and equipment, but he will rec- 
ognize the fact that if he shows business ability, 
all sorts of opportunities for managing cooperative 
enterprises, all sorts of opportunities in the com- 
mercial or business side of farming will open to 
him; and if he succeeds notably.with a neighbor- 
hood or township enterprise, there will be county 
enterprises for him to manage, and for the man 
who has shown himself abundantly capable in 
managing a county enterprise, district or state 
direction of certain cooperative businesses will be 
open. The demand for leaders is unlimited. 





N A very discriminating appreciation of Col. 

Henry Exall, the much lamented President of 
the Texas Industrial Congress, the Dallas News 
says: 

“Col. Exall was an agriculturist, one to 
whom it was a science, an art, and a poetry. 
Indeed, it was more than any of these; it 
was a religion, and in that he conceived that 
a great proficiency in this basic art was pre- 
requisite to a high state of civilization. He 
taught agriculture, not for the joy he got in 
beholding a perfect ear of corn and much less 
for the gratification that a full bin gave him. 
He taught agriculture because he believed 
that in teaching agriculture he was not mere- 
ly facilitating, but enabling the race to at- 


tain to that intellectual and moral stature 

which idealism marks as the end of all social 

striving.”’ 
This was true of Col. Exall and it must be 
true of the greatest leaders in any cause. A great 
general in an army fights not for the sake of fight- 
ing, not for the sake of victory per se, but for 
his country and its future population. So our 
greatest leaders of agricultural papers today are 
men who look beyond the mere increase in crops 
and crop values to the larger human results of 
our crusade. 





Now for the Torrens System 
EFORE either State or National Government 
can do anything effective in the line of rural 
credits for the land-owners, a better system 
What 
shall it profit us if a somewhat lower interest rate 
is obtained, or if money for land loans is made 
more easily available, if we then find that titles are 
too doubtful to be accepted as collateral, or if the 
prohibitive cost of “examining” a title every time 
a loan is wanted, keeps the farmer from using the 
rural credit system so laboriously wrought out for 
his benefit? 

North Carolina now has the Torrens System, 
and we are glad to find that the farmers of the 
adjoining States of Virginia, South Carolina and 
Georgia are fast resolving that they are entitled to 
as good treatment as the farmers of the Old North 
State in this respect. From these States the agi- 
tation will gain force in other sections, and Mis- 
sissippi, Alabama and Texas will soon take hold. 

Especially strong just now is the agitation in 
Virginia. The movement gained considerable 
headway there several years ago under the leader- 
ship of Hon. Eugene C. Massie, and North Caro- 
lina got much inspiration and information from 
him. Now Virginia should make haste to get the 
law her leader did so much to help North Caro- 
lina secure. It is announced that Hon. B. D. 
Adams, Chairman of the State Board of Agricul- 
ture and a member of the Legislature, will intro- 
duce the bill and: push it, and the Southern Plan- 
ter is also ably championing the proposition, and 
the Norfolk Virginian-Pilot is lending its powerful 
aid to the cause. In South Carolina and Georgia 
several newspapers are also vigorously support- 
ing the Torrens idea. 

The Fitzgerald, Ga., Leader-Enterprise puts the 
matter in its right light where it says that while 
heretofore it has been desirable to have the Tor- 
rens System, the proposed rural credit system 
makes the adoption of the system imperative: 

“With the passage of a law making Gov- 
ernment funds available for farm loans, it 
becomes a question of such direct importance 
to all interests in the State, financial as well 
as agricultural, that no time should be lost by 
the members of the present Legislature, when 
they meet this summer, to place Georgia land 
owners in a position so they may derive the 
benefit of cheaper money for their agricul- 
tural projects. Several of the grand juries 
of Ben Hill County have passed resolutions 
requesting our Senators and Representaties 
to introduce bills embodying the features of 
the Torrens system of land title registra- 
tion.” 

We are frequently asked to explain in detail 
the provisions of the Torrens System, and we had 
intended to publish an editorial outline of the 
plan in this issue. The following article from the 
Norfolk Virginian-Pilot puts the whole matter so 
clearly that we need hardly enlarge upon it at 
this time. Says our Virginia contemporary: 

“The chief advantages of the Torrens sys- 
tem are that it makes for economy and sta- 
bility of title. When land is once registered 
under. this system, the title is settled once 
and for all time, the State being behind it as 
guarantor, and the cost of subsequent trans- 
fers is minimized; while the special proceed- 
ings necessary to secure such registration are 
simple and no more expensive than those at- 
taching to each and every conveyance under 
the methods now obtaining. 

“Briefly summarized, the special procedure 
is this: The owner of real estate makes 
known to the clerk of the court of the county 
or city in which the real estate is located his 
desire to have the title of the land certified 
and registered. Whereupon the clerk issues 
a summons, running in the name of the State, 
to all persons who may be interested in the 


of registering land titles must be devised. 
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real estate to come forward and protect their 
rights and interests therein, if any they can 
show. 

“After their summons has run due length of 
time, the examiners of titles for the district 
in which the land is situate, a duly appointed 
public official, takes the petitiof, goes to the 
records and makes careful and exhaustive 
investigation. Upon completion of the investi- 
gation, he makes report to the judge. Where- 
upon the judge sets a day for hearing and all 
parties claiming an interest in the title under 
investigation are notified to appear in court 
and set forth the nature and extent of their 
claims. 

“The title having been established to the 
satisfaction of the court, a decree is handed 
down certifying that the petitioner has title 
in fee in the land in question, the boundaries 
of which are registered, and an order is en- 
tered directing the clerk to make an entry of 
the title upon a book set apart for the pur- 
pose, as a registered title secured by the guar- 
antee of the State. 

“Thereafter for all time the certificate of 
registration stands as a guarantee of the 
soundness of the title no matter how often 
the land may change hands or how much it 
may be sub-divided, no further examination 
of the title, with the always greater or less 
expense attaching thereto, is ever required.” 





Ministers of the Church and Agriculture 
ARLY in December there was held a meeting 
of ministers of the gospel at one of the farms 
of the agricultural college of California that 

in many respects was unique, and which must 
finally be far-reaching in its effects. According to 
reports of the meeting, it had its inception in the 
mind of Rev. F. I. Drexler, a minister of that 
State, who has given much study to the problem 
of the country church and the country people, and 
the lack of intimate relation between the busi- 
ness of one and the business of the other. It was 
the belief of Mr. Drexler that the country church 
was entering too little into the every-day lives of 
the country people, due largely, perhaps, to an 
inadequate knowledge on the part of the preacher 
of the farmer’s business. Said he: ‘‘When a 
minister can talk to a man about that man’s 
business without making a fool of himself, he 
gains that man’s respect.’’ This is plain speaking, 
but it’s truth, not alone with regard to ministers 
of the gospel, but with men in all walks of life, 
few men will deny. 

As a result of Mr. Drexler’s efforts in coopera- 
tion with the University of California, a ‘‘min- 
isters’ week’ was arranged for, its specific pur- 
pose being to enlist the active support of the agri- 
cultural extension work of the college on the part 
of the ministers, thus making the latter a sort of 
connecting link and carrier of information be- 
tween the college and the farmer. The school 
was a great success, between 400 and 500 min- 
isters being in attendance. Particular attention 
was paid to the problems of rural health and sani- 
tation, cooperation and road building; but it is 
reported, too, that many of the students at this 
‘preachers’ school’ were deeply interested in 
breeds of livestock, livestock judging and general 
farming. 

The inspiration behind the call for such a 
school of instruction only illustrates the growing 
realization that to be of service the preacher, the 
editor—any man in publie life—must, first of 
all, possess an intimate knowledge of the business 
and of even the habits of thought of his people. 

Any attempt to work reforms and betterments 
without such knowledge is foredoomed to failure. 
The Catholic priests of the Old World, notably in 
Ireland, are, in many cases, the leaders in agricul- 
tural cooperation among their people, and it can- 
not be gainsaid that through such practical efforts 
toward aiding the farmers in solving their business 
problems their churches have been immeasurably 
strengthened. Ministers’ short courses in agri- 
culture, in our opinion, may well be considered by 
our clergy and Southern agricultural colleges. 











It is generally supposed that spring water is pure. The 
Same facts relate to the creation of impurities in springs 
as in wells. An especial cause of impurity is dipping dirty 
vessels into it. Clearness of water is not an evidence of 
purity. Instances are known where large springs have 
drawn their supply from polluted marshes in the other side 
of the mountain. Springs should be curbed, covered, and 


piped.—“‘Constructive Rural Sociology,” John M. Gillette, 
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EDUCATION, CO-OPERATION, LEGISLATION | 


(1) Education to Develop Power, (2)Co-operation to Multiply It, and (3) Legislation and Good Government 
to Promote Equal Rights and Human Progress—Plain Talk About Men, Measures and Movements Involved. 





By CLARENCE POE 








Rural Credits a Live Issue 


HAD expected to give on this page this week a 
] 22 on the Eastern Shore of Virginia Pro- 

duce Exchange which I visited a few days ago, 
but there is a Tittle further information about it I 
am seeking to get in order to make the article 
complete. This week, therefore, we shall give 
this page to other subjects. 


HE subject of rural credits is now to the front, 

as was indicated in last week’s Progressive 
Farmer. Not content with merely removing the 
old rule prohibiting National banks from lending 
money on farm lands, the National Government is 
now to go further and make express provision 
for Farm Land Banks. Within the next 90 days 
we are almost sure to see some epoch-marking leg- 
islation in this respect. 

While, as we indicated last week, some of the 
European rural credit ideas, such as the unlimited 
liability of members in Raiffeisen banks, would 
not be popular in this country, there are many 
methods which have succeeded in Europe which 
we can wisely incorporate into our American sys- 
tem. 


How the Amortization Plan Will Help 
Farmers 


NE of these is the amortization plan of farm 
Q loans, such as we found in-operation in Ire- 
land and on the Continent, whereby a man 
may buy a farm and pay for it in small annual or 
semi-annual installments running through 10, 20, 
40 or even 60 years, each installment amounting 
to little more than legal interest, but gradually re- 
ducing the principal until all is paid. It’s the 
building and loan idea of “Buying Your Home 
With Rent Money.”’ Thus in Ireland we found land 
which had been sold to the farmers, the Govern- 
ment advancing the money on payments running 
68 years, the buyer to pay 3% per cent a Year, 
234, per cent counting as interest and % per cent 
a year going to pay off the debt. (Of course, 
2% per cent interest is ridiculously low, and 
probably no government for a hundred years will 
ever offer so low a rate again.) In New Zealand 
aman can pay for land by paying 5 per cent a 
year interest and 3 per cent a year on the principal 
for twenty years. 

Amortization, of course, is simply the principle 
of compound interest in reverse action—working 
for the benefit of the borrower instead of for the 
benefit of the lender. For example, interest on 
$100 at 6 per cent is $6 a year. Butif you agree 
to pay $9 a year (which amounts to 9 per cent 
a year on the original $100 principal) you would 
at the end of the first year reduce the principal to 
$97, so that the interest the second year would be 
on only $97 instead of $100—or $5.82 interest in- 
stead of $6 interest. In other words, the second 
year you would have $3.18 left to apply on the 
principal, reducing the balance due to $93.82— 
and so on. Each year the principal would become 
smaller and the interest correspondingly small, 
and the payment on the principal correspondingly 
greater until the debt would be cleared up. 

In order to make the idea perfectly clear, we 
submit on this page a table we have worked out 
showing just how with money at 6 per cent you 
could borrow money under this plan and by paying 
9 per cent a year on the original amount, pay off 
the whole debt, whatever it was, in 19 years. Let 
us take a $100 loan as a basis. If you wish to see 
how it would work with a $500Moan, simply mul- 
tiply each figure in the table by 5, or for a $1,000 
loan, multiply by 10, and so on. 





The Door of Hope for the Under Man 


OST amortization plans also provide that the 
borrower may make heavier payments at 
any time or pay off the entire principal and 

Save all future interest. 

It is easy to see how such a plan would stimu- 
late thrift, industry and enterprise. Thousands of 
people unable to buy land under present conditions 
would purchase under such an amortization pay- 
ment plan as we have mentioned; thousands who 
are unable to tile drain their lands, or drain 
Swamps, or build silos, or build worthy homes, 
would enter the door of hope thus opened to them. 

Of course, we can hear some people say that 
Many would borrow foolishly. That is undoubted- 
ly true, but it does not seem likely that very many 
more would borrow foolishly than now, when we 
recall the thousands of poor people who are slaves 
to the credit system and to loan sharks. And if a 
Man borrows unwisely under this plan, there 
would be hope for him and his family to escape 





the burden of debt in time, whereas under the 
present mortgage system, foreclosure would con- 
tinually stare them in the face. 

The fact that such plans for rural credits are 
now in prospect should also convince our farmers 
that all the agitation for “‘rural credits’? has not 
been merely talk; and that the people who have 
sneered at European investigations as being of no 
value to us at home should also acknowledge their 
error. 





The Torrens System and Land Segregation 
By Races Now Inevitable 


E DO submit, however, that the coming of 
such a rural credit system renders doubly 


imperative and pressing two other im- 
portant reforms which The Progressive Farmer 
has been the leader in advocating in the South: 
(1) the segregation of lands between the races, 
by reserving certain communities exclusively for 
white ownership, and (2) the Torrens System of 
registering land titles, which we are discussing 
elsewhere in this issue. 

As for the first question, we know already that 
the Negroes are coming into farm ownership in 
the South a time and a half as fast as our white 





PAYING OFF A $100 LOAN BY PAYING $9 
A YEAR, INTEREST AT SIX PER CENT 














nf Interest Rest of $9 | Total pay’t | Balance 

Year due for Pay’t left férjon principal] due on 
the year principal to date principal 

i) ee $6.0 $3.00 $97.00 
SS 5. i 93.82 
ee 5.6 90.45 
ee 5. 86.88 
aes 5. 83.09 
LL ee 4. 79.07 
7th 4. 74.81 
re 4. 70.30 
9th 4. 65.52 
3. 60.45 

11th 3. 55.08 
12th 3.3 49.38 
YOGHS-cav; « pay 56.66 43.34 
| > re 2 36.94 
eS ere 2.22 30.16 
ys ree 1.8 22.97 
yo 1.38 15.35 
bo: ee 92 92.7% 7.27 
ot eee 44 100.09 None 

















people. That is what they did in the census decade 
1900-1910, not by superior ability, of course, but 
by an unfair competition (1) through social pres- 
sure, driving out white farmers because the ex- 
cessive number of Negro neighbors and the cor- 
respondingly inadequate white population made 
social and educational conditions unattractive to 
the white people, and (2) by unfair economic com- 
petition. By the latter term we refer to the Ne- 
gro’s ability to underlive the white man and there- 
by rent and buy land on terms the white man can- 
not meet——just as white farmers in California 
found the Chinese and Japanese were doing until 
they excluded the one and prohibited all land sales 
to the other. 

But our point here now is that if in the last de- 
cade the Negro farm acreage gained on the white 
farm acreage nearly a million acres in each of the 
Carolinas, and if Negro farm owners increased 38 
per cent in Georgia while white farm owners in- 
creased only 7 per cent, and if in Arkansas Negro 
farm owners increased 23 per cent and whites only 
8 per cent—if these things happened under 
old hard conditions of land purchase, how much 
more rapid will be the Negro land purchases if he, 
with his lower living standards, gets the benefit of 
such a rural credits law and then is allowed to 
buy land without let or hindrance in all white 
communities and Negro communities alike? Re- 
versing the Scripture proverb, “If these things 
were done in the dry tree, what shall be done in 
the green?’’ - 

Small wonder that thoughtful Southern people 
are fast coming to the conclusion that if a robust 
rural white civilization is to be perpetuated in the 
South, if the white social life, schools, churches 
and cooperative institutions are to flourish as 
they should, certain communities must be set 
apart exclusively for white ownership, and as fast 
as may be, exclusively for white occupancy. 


The “Revolution and Bloodshed” Talk and 
It’s Significance 


VW ye HAVE never known an idea to spread 
more rapidly. A Virginia Negro editor, 
after a trip through North Carolina, de- 
clared recently: ‘‘We found very little sentiment 
in North Carolina among the better class of whites 
in favor of the Poe proposition.’’ Evidently he 
would say that the State Farmers’ Union did not 
contain any of ‘“‘the better class of whites,’’ for its 
members unanimously endorsed ‘‘the Poe proposi- 
tion,’’ and with remarkable enthusiasm. 
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From Virginia to Texas the idea is being dis- 
cussed, nor are its advocates dismayed by the great 
Negro meeting in New York City week before last 
when Mr. Oswald G, Villard, the white editor, ex- 
hausted himself abusing the Wilson administra- 
tion for sengregating Negro clerks from white 
clerks (partly white women clerks) in Washing- 
ton, while Prof. Dubois, the famous Atlanta Negro 
leader, exhausted himself denouncing ‘“‘the new 
farm segregation idea,’’ as he called it. 

The white people of the South intend to leave 
plenty of communities in which the Negro can buy 
land, nor do they intend to interfere with the 
rights of Negroes who have already bought in 
White communities. But where the white people 
desire it for the protection of their social life, 
their homes, their institutions and their women, 
they may be pardoned if they resent being de- 
nounced as criminals if they simply propose to set 
apart certain communities in which the land now 
held by whites shall remain in white hands. 

Certainly the progress of the idea will not be 
hindered by such men as the Rev. I. N. Ross, the 
Washington City Negro preacher who, speaking 
ton, while Prof. DuBois, the famous Atlanta Negro 
by his Negro hearers as he told them to quit buy- 
ing pianos and go to buying guns, and to quit go- 
ing to dancing schools and begin going to military 
schools. Only two days later LaFollette’s Mag- 
azine printed a letter from ‘‘a refined, intelligent 
colored woman, the mother of two finely educated 
sons studying in Paris,’’ as it said, wrote herself 
from Paris, ‘‘where there is no race discrimina- 
tion,’’ and referred boastingly to the bloody 
struggle of the French Revolution, declaring that 
this spirit of Paris was also in her blood. “Will 
not the white man hear before it is too late,” she 
demands, “or is he determined to bring about war, 
revolution and bloodshed ?”’ 

We do not, of course, anticipate any present out- 
come from all this ‘‘war, revolution and blood- 
shed’’ talk of Negro leaders in the North, but we 
may well begin to inquire what such talk signi- 
fies. In our opinion, its significance lies in the 
fact that the infamous mixing of the races in the 
South, the sickening mixing of white blood with 
Negro, in immoral relations, is fast changing the 
character of the Negro. The full-blooded Negro is 
submissive and easily managed, but when our im- 
perious, commanding, domineering white blood, 
the blood that knows no master, mixes with Negro 
blood in the mulatto, it begins to work like a 
smoldering volcano. 

Here is the greatest menace to white suprem- 
acy, here is where the sins of vicious white men 
have sown a coming harvest of possible terror and 
disaster; and to check this sinister evil every 
State should make haste to pass drastic legisia- 
ticn. The morals and the safety of the white 
South are in the balance. 

{t is, in fact, because we recognize land segrega- 
tion by races as one step toward checking this uni- 
versal mixing of the races that we favor it so 
strongly. 





A Thought for the Week 


not dangerous—merely as a manager who 

commands the organization and gets out 
the vote on polling day. He is not.to be feared, 
and he is an almost necessary instrument of poli- 
tics, but the man we cail boss is the agent of those 
who wish to control politics as their own interest. 
I have known some of these gentlemen personally 
and I know exactly how they work. They haven’t 
any politics at all. That is the point; and there is 
no difference between a Democratic boss and a Re- 
publican boss because neither of them is working 
for his party. They are both working for their 
clients. And their clients wish to see that men do 
not get into office who thwart them and that laws 
are not passed that embarass their business.— 
Woodrow Wilson 


‘Te boss merely as a political organizer is 





AYS Booker T. Washington in speaking of the 

Negro: ‘Two things can be done to aid him 
greatly. Keep whiskey and patent medicines 
away from him, for they are ruining his life.” The 
great trouble with the South is that ignorant Ne- 
groes are not the only people who are “ruining 
their lives’’ because they do not realize the evils 
of whiskey and patent medicines. Many white 
people who would resent it mightily if you should 
call them ‘‘ignorant’’ patronize patent medicine 
fakirs and willingly spend recklessly for whiskey 
—although they are ‘‘too poor’ (?) to buy books 
and papers for developing their minds and the 
minds of their children. 





“Memory Gems” with ethical content, are no doubt of 
great value; but thinking about doing something that needs 
to be done, about doing it better than it was ever done 
before, and whenever possible, the actual performance— 
“the taking of the step from knowing to doing’’—these 


things are worth more in practical ethics than the mere 
memorizing of all the beautiful sayings of Longfellow, Low- 
ell, Whittier. Bryant, Emerson, Paul, and Jesus,—Supt. 
Frank H. Hale 
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The General 
says:- 


The blue sky isn’t a good roof 
for farm machinery. Roof your 


barn and machine shed with 


Certain-teed 
ROOFING 


Guaranteed for 15 years 
and will last longer 


There is no test by which you 
can know how long a roof will 
last. Your safeguard is the man- 
ufacturer’s responsibility. 

Your dealer can furnish Certain-t 
Roofing in rolls and shingles—made by 
the General Roofing Mfg. Co., world’s 
largest roofing manufacturers. ‘East St. 
Louis, Ill., Marseilles, Ill., York, Pa. 











from your own plant.! 


HE smallest country home can have all 
the convenience and comfort of gas for 
lighting and cooking at small cost, 
Milburn Home Lighting Plants for efficiency, 
simplicity and economy are unequalled. Ma- 
chine is compact. Occupies little rocm. Has 
few parts — all simple — so there is no. hing to 
get out of order. Requires practicaily no 
attention. ‘ 
The gas has twelve and one-half 
times the illuminating value of coal 
gas and costs less than coal gas or 
electricity. aoe: 
Milburn plants are in sizes to 
meet any and all requirements. 
Write for our illustrated booklet 
on ‘“‘Individual Home Lighting.” 


ALEXANDER MILBURN CO. 
1420-1426 W. Baltimore St, BALTIMORE, MD 
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Bess of OPEN HEARTH STEEL WIRE. ry 


Proven by tests to be the most durable 

wire produced. Heavily Galvanized with 
ZINC. Sixty different styles and 

heights, each a satisfying-quality fence. 


WE SELL DIRECT TO THE FARMER 
AT DEALER’S PRICES. 


Be your own merchant and put the 
Dealer’s Profit in your own pocket 
where it belongs. The following area 
few of our big values: 

26-inch Hog Fence, - - 14c. per rod. 

41-inch Farm Fence, - - 21c. per rod. 

48-inch Poultry Fence, - 223<c. per rod. 

Special Barbed Wire, $1.40 per 80-rod Spool. 
Sold on 30 DAYS FREETRIAL, Get in with 
the shrewd buyers by sending for our 
big free Catalogue. It’s full of fence 
bargains. Write for it today. 

COILED SPRING FENCE Co. 
Box 72 Winchester, Indiana 














Many Tools in One 


A TRUCKERS machine. In its complete form, 
will open furrow, spread fertilizer (wet or dry), 
sow corn, beans or peas ‘in a groove (continuous or 
in hills), cover and mark the next row in one 
operatiom or cap do any of this work separately. 


TRON AGE ¥e2.- 


Variety 
Machine 

can be purchased and used separately as 

? seeder, row maker, row marker, side 

dresser, furrower (two or three rows), 

asparagus ridger and leveler, or asa cotton 

planter. Ask your dealer about this 

s machine andwrite us 

JZ for descriptive fold- 

er, also copy Iron Age 

Farm & Garden News. 


Bateman M’f’g Co. 
Boz. 189V 
Grenloch, N. 8. 
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Synopsis of Preceding Chapters. — Bill 
Hawes, the hero, who tells the story, is a 
shy, over-grown Alabama farmer boy, whose 
blunders and awkward movements make 
him the target for many cruel jests from 
his brilliant and more active brothers and 
school-mates. He grows to manhood with 
little sympathy and companionship, save 
that from his books, and when he finally 
makes his debut into the neighborhood so- 
ciety, he celebrates the occasion by thrashing 
soundly a boy named Bentley, who endeav- 
ors to keep up the fun. This and his desire 
to be a lawyer lead him to apply for a 
school in western North Carolina. While 
walking the 15 miles from the railroad sta- 
tion to the school he makes the acquaint- 
ance of Lim Jucklin who takes him to his 
home to board. Here he makes the acquain- 
tance of his host’s family consisting of his 
wife, a daughter, ‘“Guinea’, and son Alf. 
with whom he is to room. Mr. Jucklin’s pet 
vice is chicken fighting, much to the dis- 
gust of the rest of the family, and, as Guinea 
says, ‘‘when things go wrong,’ he has a reg- 
ular set-to. School is to.begin the following 
Monday. Alf confesses to Bill his love for 
Millie Lundsford, daughter of the neighbor- 
hood squire, and a schoolmate of Guinea’s, 
in whose presence he feels abashed on ac- 
count of his lack of education and polish, 
and asks him to teach him at home in se- 
cret. Bill who has already succumbed to 
Guinea’s smile, through sympathy, readily 
consents to Alf’s suggestion to call at Gen- 
eral Loundsford’s on Sunday. Unfortunately 
for our hero, Mrs. Bentley is visiting her 
brother who lives in. the neighborhood and 
tells of his encounter with her son. The 
Aimes boys, a lot of regular toughs, deter- 
mine to get revenge, and begin by throwing 
chunks as he passes by on his way to school. 
The next day Alf goes to school with the in- 


formation that they are ‘“‘laying’’ for him a 
short distance away. They barricaded the 
door of the schoolhouse and a lively battle 
ensues. Failing to bring them out, the 
Aimes boys set fire to the building, and they 
escape through the floor. - 


CHAPTER VIII.—Continued) 
I strove to make light of it, but, 


seeing that this would not satisfy 
her, I told of the burning of the 


derstand me too well, 
why you torture me.”’ 

“What!’’ exclaimed Alf, springing 
to his feet, ‘‘are you on the gridiron? 
Has she got you where somebody has 
got me? By—there comes mother.” 

I looked back as I pased out of the 
room, and Guinea sat there musing. 
Alf put his arm about me as we went 
up the stairs. We did not light the 
lamp, but sat down in the dark; sat 
there and for a long time were silent. 

“Bil. On; Bill.’ 

“Yes,’’ I answered. 

“Bill, don’t ask me anything. 
Father may tell you something to- 
morrow. God bless you, Bill. You 
have stood by me. Good night.’’ 


CHAPTER IX 


T MUST have been daylight before 

I worried my way into a sleep that 
seemed jagged and _ sharp-cornered 
with many an evil turn; and when I 
awoke the sun was shining. I looked 
out, and far across the field I saw 
Alf, walking behind his plow. The 
hour was late for one to rise in the 
country, for the sun was far above 
the tops of the trees. But I cared not 
for any impression that might be 
made by my apparent laziness; my 
head was heavy and my heart was 
crushed. No sound came from be- 
low, and after dressing—and how 
mean my clothes did look—TI sat 
down at my writing desk—sat and 
mused, just as I had seen Guinea sit- 


and that is 





ones. Read the Synopsis and join the 





|b getted miss the joy and excitement of reading “The Jucklins” just because 
you may not have read the earlier chapters. The condensed outline of what 
they contained, given in small type at the beginning of each week’s installment, 
will put you right into the middle of the story, will enable you to know all that has 
gone before and prepare you for enjoying this week’s chapter and all the later 


who are watching for “The Jucklins” every week that comes. 


thousands of readers, young and old, 








‘house and of the capture of the 
Aimes brothers, colored our danger in 
the house, to see her lips whiten and 
her eyes stare; pictured myself as I 
must have looked when I seized the 
dog to choke him, and to throw him 
far into the woods—told her all, ex- 
cept that I had caught the hammers 
of Alf’s gun. 

“J don’t see how you kept from 
killing them when you got the 
chance,” she said, leaning with her 
elbows on the table and her chin in 
her hands, musing: ‘I don’t under- 
stand how you could keep from it.” 

Alf threw down his knife and fork 
and struck the table with his fist. “I 
wanted to kill Scott—had a bead on 
him, but Bill grabbed my gun. 
Guinea, I’m glad you stand by me, 
you and father; but the General 
thinks I was wrong, and I was just 
about to think that everybody’s heart 
was right but mine. I am glad you 
are with me, Guinea.” 

I looked at her as she sat there, 
musing; her hair was tangled as if a 
storm of thought had swept through 
her head, and sorely I wondered 
whether a care for me had been 
borne through the storm. I forgot 
the presence of Alf; I forgot every- 
thing except that I would have given 








my blood and my soul to please her, 
|and with bitterness I said: ‘Oh, if 
I had known that you wanted him 
| killed I would not only have let Alf 
| kill him—I would have killed him 
myself.’’ 

She looked up from her attitude of 
musing and met my outbreak with a 
quiet laugh. ‘‘The bigger a man is 
the sillier he is,’’ she said, still laugh- 
ing. ‘“‘Why, I don’t want him dead. 
I wouldn’t like to have anyone killed. 
I merely wondered how, having come 
so close to being burned up, you 
could keep from killing him. I 





Have you read “Southern Field Crops,” by 
You should read it, 
and then keep it where you can refer to it. 
We can supply you with it for $1.87, post- 


Prof. J. F. Duggar? 


paid. 





thought that I understood most men, 
but I don’t understand you, Mr. 
Hawes.” 

“Yes, you do!” 





I cried; ‘“‘you un- 


’ 


ting with her elbows on the table and 
with her chin in her hands. And Alf 
would ask the old man to tell me 
something. Tell me what? 

I went down stairs. Mrs. Jucklin 
was sweeping the yard. She put 
down her broom upon seeing me and 
came forward, wiping her hands. [I 
began to apologize for being so late. 
“Oh, that makes no difference,’ she 
said. ‘‘Alf told us not to wake you. 
I will go in and fix you something to 
eat.”’ 

“Now, don’t put yourself to any 
trouble, for, really, I couldn’t eat a 
bite; I’m not very well. Where is 
Mr. Jucklin?’’ 

“Why, you must eat something. 
He’s gone to the blacksmith shop; 
broke the point off his plow against a 
rock and had to go and get it fixed. 
He ought to be back by now. It ain’t 
but a little ways down the road. Are 
you goin’ over there? Well, if you 
see him tell him that Guinea and I 
are goin’ to see Mrs. Parker and 
won’t be back till evenin’. Tell him 
that we'll leave everything on the 
table.” 

Down the road I went, looking for 
the blacksmith shop, and I had not 
gone far before I saw the old man 
coming, with his plow on his shqul- 
der. He was talking to himself and 
did not see me until I spoke to him. 
“Let me take that plow,” I said. 
“Give it»to me. I’m stronger than 
you.” 

“T reckon you are right,” he re- 
plied looking up at me with a grin, 
“but I can tote it all right enough.” 

But I took the plow from him, and 
walked along with it on my shoulder, 
waiting for him to say something. 

“You haven’t seen Alf this morn- 
in’, have you?’ he asked. 

‘‘No; I was asleep when he got up. 
Why?” 

“Well, jest wanted to know. Alf 
takes som2 strange notions into his 
head once in a long while, and he had 
one this mornin’. Told me to tell 
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you suthin’ that very few folks know, 
Don’t know why, unless he thinks 
more of you than he does of any 
other young man. Never saw him 
take to a person as he has to you, 
And I reckon [ better tell you. ButI 
hate to talk about it.’ 

We walked on in silence, and in my 
impatience I shifted the plow from 
one shoulder to the other. “I'll take 
it when you git tired of it,’’ he said, 
“Now, i? may be putty hard for you 
to undez_cand the situation, and I’m 
free to say that I can’t make it so 
very plain, but I’ll do the best I can, 
One day, a long time ago, old General 
Lundsford came to me—long after [I 
had wallowed him, you understand. 
And now as to that wallowin’, why ha 
could have killed me if he had wanted 
to. He’s game. Well, he came to me, 
and about as nearly as I can ricollect 
said this: ‘My son Chydister, strong- 
headed little rascal that he is, vows 
an’ declares that when he grows ‘up 
he is goin’ to marry your daughter 
Guinea. I'll be frank with you and 
tell you that I didn’t approve of it, 
and I scouted the idea, not that your 
daughter ain’t as good as any girl, 
but because I don’t mind tellin’ you, 
I’ve got a family name to keep up. I 
told him this, but he was so young 
and so headstrong that he swore that 
it made no difference to him. You 
know that they played together, up 
and down the branch, and he thinks 
there ain’t nobody like her. Well, 
sir, he kept on talkin’ about it until I 
knowed that he was set, and that 
there wasn’t any use to try to turn 
him, so I began to think it over seri- 
cusly. That boy is my life’s blood, 
and I want to please him in every way 
I can, and [I don’t want him to marry 
beneath him. I’m goin’ to make a 
doctor out of him, the very best that 
can be made, and his companion must 
be an educated woman. They are 
goin’ to marry when they grow up in 
spite of anything we can do, and now 
I’ve got a request to make of you. I 
know that you wouldn’t let me give 
you a cent of money, but as an honest 
man you can’t refuse to let me lend 
you enough money to send your 
daughter to school along with my 
own daughter; and whenever you 
think that you are able to pay me 
back all right, and if you are never 
able, it will still be‘all right.’ ”’ 

The old man paused, and now I 
walked along carrying the plow in 
front of me, stumbling, seeing no 
road, caring not whither my feet 
might wander. ‘‘I’ll take it now,” he 
said, reaching for the plow. ‘You 
don’t know how to tote it, nohow.” 

I pushed him back and said: ‘Go 
on with your story.” 

I was walking so fast that he was 
almost trotting to keep up with me. 
“Right there I was weak,’ the said. 
“T thought of what a bright creature 
my girl was, thought of what educa- 
tion would do for her, thought that I 
could soon pay back the money, and I 
agreed. And I want to tell you that 
it has been hot ashes on me ever 
since. They are goin’ to marry all 
right enough, but it galls me to think 
that I had to send her out to have 
her educated at another man’s ex- 
pense—cuts me to think that she 
wasn’t good enough for any man just 
as I could give her to him. And [’m 
goin’ to pay back that money if I 
have to sell this strip of poor dirt, 
that’s what I’m goin’ to do. Yes, sir, 
even if it’s ten years after they are 
married. Chyd is off at school now, 
and has been for a long time; only 
comes home for a while at vacation, 
and it seems to me that if he’s goin’ 
to be a doctor, it’s time he was at it. 
But I understand that they are goin’ 
te send him to another place after he 
gits through with this one. I don’t 
know much about him, but they say 
that he’s a first-rate sort of a fellow. 
Oh, I knowed him well enough when 
he was little, but I haven’t seen so 
very much of him since he growed up. 
Guinea thinks all the world of him, of 
course, and says that they were born 

for each other. Gimme that plow 
here. You don’t know how to tote it 
nohow. I’m not goin’ right straight 
back to the field; I’m goin’ to the 
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house. Them hot ashes is on me an 
inch thick.” ~* 

I let him take the plow; I left him 
at the draw bars, and with heavy and 
dragging feet I climbed up to my 
room. I sat down to my desk, but 
not with my elbows resting on the 
poard, not with my chin in my hands; 
I couldn’t bear to think of that atti- 
tude. Now I understood why she had 
said ‘‘Oh’’ with such coolness when I 
had declared that I hated doctors. 
My heart was freezing, my head was 
hot, and in fevered fancy I saw 
Guinea and that boy playing up and 
down the rivulet. Isaw them wading 
fn the water; heard him tell her that 
when they grew up she must be his 
wife, and I saw her holding her dress 
about her ankles, look up at him and 
smile. I knew that he had never been 
awkward, I knew that he looked like 
Bentley, knew that he would have 
made fun of me, and down in my 
heart there was a poisonous hatred, 
yellow, green, venomous. I am seek- 
ing to hide nothing; I cannot paint 
myself as a generous and high-mind- 
ed man. When stirred, I seem to 
have more rank sap than other men 
—less reason, more senseless passion. 
I roared at the picture, sitting there 
gripping the desk, and frightened it 
away; and to myself I acknowledged 
the faults which I now set forth, but 
an acknowlodgment of a\ fault is not 
within itself virtue. The fool’s re- 
course is to call himself a fool, to up- 
braid himself, curse himself and then 
in graciousness to pardon himself. 
You might as well reason with a rat- 
tlesnake, striking at you—might as 
well seek to temporize and argue 
with a dog drooling hydrophobic 
foam, as to tell the human heart 
what it ought to do. Reason is a busi- 
ness matter and it can make matches, 
but it cannot make love. 

Long I sat there, gripping the desk, 
gazing at the rafters overhead, groan- 
ing in the lover’s conscious luxury of 
despair. Should I go away? No; I 
would stay and see it out. I would 
be light and gay——a bear’s waltz. I 
would laugh and rebuke fate; I 
would punish Guinea for having 
played with that boy up and down the 
brook; I would be all sorts of a fool. 

The old man’s voice came ringing 
through the air. ‘‘Hike, there, Sam; 
hike, there, Bob. Get him down. 
Hike, there!”’ 

He was having a round with his 
chickens, to fan off the atmosphere of 
humiliation, to blow away the hot 
ashes that were so thick upon him. I 
remembered that I had not delivered 
Mrs. Jucklin’s message, and I hast- 
ened out to the ‘“stockade,’”’ and 
knocked at the gate. ‘‘Hike, there, 
boys! Who’s that? Whoa, boys, 
that’ll do! Go in there, Sam! Ho, 
it’s you, eh?” he said, opening the 
gate. ‘‘Sorry, but you didn’t git here 
quite in time. You had the opportun- 
ity, but you flung it away. What, 
gone over to Parker’s? That’s all 
right, Well, I must be gettin’ back 
to the field. Looks like the grass will 
take me in spite of everything I can 
do. You’ll help until they get the 
school-house built? Now, I’m much 
obleeged to you, but we can’t rig up 
another outfit. Why, yander you go 
already,” he added, pointing to 
wagon load of lumber drawn along 
the road. “It’s Perdue’s wagon. 
Yander comes another one, with Ren 


Bowles, the carpenter, on board. Oh, 
they are goin’ to rush things. I’vé 


heard that already this mornin’. You 
never saw a neighborhood stirred up 
much worse than this one is over that 
affair, and there is strong talk of 
lynchin’ them fellers; and this morn- 
in’ a party went over to see-old Aimes 
and told him that if he wan’t gone by 
10 o’clock they would string him up, 
and I reckon he’s gone by this time. 
They are makin’ great heroes oute’n 
you and Alf, I tell you. A number of 
‘em wanted to see you, but Alf 
wouldn’t let ’°em wake you up. I saw 
Parker while I was down at the shop; 
he’d jest got back from town; and he 
told me that the grand jury that’s 
how in session would indict them fel- 
lers today, and as court is already set 







they may be brought to trial for mur- 
derous assault and arson right away, | 
and I want to tell you that they’ll do | 
well if they save their necks. Parker | 
said that he reckoned you and Atf 
better go over to Purdy tomorrow.’ 
Well, I must git back, for that grass 
is musterin’ its forces every minute 
I’m away.”’ 

I worried through the day, saw 
Guinea in a haze, heard her voice afar 
off, and at night I went to bed worn 
out and limp. Alf did not come up 
until some time after I lay down. He 
came softly whistling a doleful air to 
prove that his sympathies were with 
me, sat down upon the edge of my 
bed and remained there a long time 
motionless and silent. I knew not 
what to say to him and he was evi- 
dently puzzled as to what he ought to 
say to me. Out of the fulness of the 
heart the mouth may speak, but out 
of the heart’s fulness there also flows 
a silence. . 

“Bill,” he said, reaching over and 
turning down the light which I had 
left brightly burning, “I killed a 
snake today that I reckon must be six 
feet long. Came crawling across the 
field as if he had important business 
over in the woods, but he didn’t get 
there. Ever kill many big snakes?” 

“Not very many,’’ I answered, ‘‘but 
I am well acquainted with them and I 
have been bitten by a big snake that 
lies coiled about the universe, strik- 
ing at the heart whenever he sees it.’’ 
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FARMERS BOUGHT 
17 MILLION POUNDS 
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wk RED CROSS 4 DYNAMITE 
IN ONE YEAR 


WHY? 


Because this “NEW FARM HAND” has proved a wonder-worker in in- 
creasing crops, atime and mouey saver for clearing and draining land, 
solved the moisture and drouth problem, and revolutionized orch- 
arding. Write for Free Farmer’s Handbook Na 177-F. 


BLASTERS WANTED 


Many farmers prefer to hire blasters. Demand exceeds supply. 
Reliable men taught free and helped to get werk. $200 capi- 
tal needed. Write for free booklet, No. 177 


DU PONT POWDER CO. 



























He got up, blew out the low blaze 
of the lamp, and sat down on his own 
bed, I could tell from the creaking of 
the slats; and after a time he said 
something about the gridiron on 
which a man was compelled to wal- 
low. Ordinarily I would have laugh- 
ed, hot ashes on the father and hot 
coals under the son, but now sighed 
deeply. 

“Bill, you know, the other day I 
said that there was something in my 
favor, an outgrowth of my sister’s 
education. A family union, don’t you 
see? But I had no idea when I said it 
that this very thing would put the fire 
under a man that has stood by me. 
I’m awfully sorry that things had to 
be shaped that way. You know what 
I mean; father told you all about it. 
Is it bad, Bill? 


pect a thing, but do you love her 
much? Tell me just as if she wasn’t 
any kin to me.”’ 

“Did the martyrs who stood in the 
fire love their God?” I asked. 

He sighed. ‘“She’s got you, Bill. 


The time has been so short that I} 


didn’t think it could be so bad, but 
love doesn’t look at the clock nor 
Keep a calendar. Are you going to 
try to keep on living, Bill?’’ 

“Yes, I’m going to study law when 
I get through with this school, and 
I’m going to make the law of divorce 
a specialty. If I can’t do I may undo; 
I'm going to be a wolf, and whenever 
I see a man aiming a gun at another 
man, I’m not going to catch the ham- 
mers. Why, yesterday my heart was 
tender because it thought to please 
her. Discretion! I’ve got no dis- 
cretion. I’m a brute. I murdered an 
innocent rabbit on my way to your 


home—killed it just because I could; | 
and what man is as innocent as a| 


rabbit? Yes, Alf, I am going to live.” 

“But you won’t hate Guinea, will 
you? She couldn’t help it.” 

“Oh, I couldn’t hate her. No, I 
won’t hate her; I’m going to stand by, 
ready to give her my life whenever I 
think she needs it.”’ 

And thus we talked, senseless crea- 


tures, sighing in the dark. But so it 
is with human life everywhere—a 
foolish chatter and in the dark a 
sighing. 

Several days passed and yet we 
were not summoned to appear at 


court. I did not avoid Guinea, 
neither did I seek her. But often we 
were together, sometimes alone, on 
the oak bench under the tree, at the 
spring, on the old and smooth rock at 
the brink of the ravine; and her smile 
none the less bright, was warmer 
with sympathy. 
(Continued next week) 


I won’t say a word | 
about itgand the old folks don’t sus- 
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When you want all the buildings on * 
the farm waterproofed to stay—cover them with this. 
genuine asphalt roofing, applied with the Kant-leak Kleet. 

Génasco gives real resistance to snow, rain, sun, wind, heat, 
cold, and fire; and the Kant-leak Kleet waterproofs seams with- 
out cement. 

Ask your dealer for Genasco. 
Look for the hemisphere trademark. 


The Barber Asphalt Paving Company, Philadelphia 


New York Chicago 
San Francisco 
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Mineral or smooth surface. 





Largest producers In the world 
ef asphalt and ready roofing 
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COTTONSEED MEAL AND HULLS 
FOR HORSES AND MULES. 


Cottonseed meal as food for all kinds of Cattle, Hogs, Sheep and Goats, is already so well known as to 
need nocomment. But tt is not so well known that COTTONSEED MEAL is equally valuable as a FEED 
FOR HORSES AND MULES. The eminent Dr. Tait Butler, formerly of the South Carolina Experiment 
Station, a recognized authority on animal feeding, says, in speaking of a proper ration for work-horses 
and mules: 

**! would rather have two pounds of Cottonseed Meal than four pounds of corn. I would 
rather have two pounds of Cottonseed Meal than four pounds of oats. Corn is a good 
horse feed, but we are wasting two millien dotlars per year in South Carolina in feed- 
ing an all-corn ration.” ed 

Let us send you free booklet. ‘ull of valuable information to every FEEDER OF FARM . . 
dress, The Bureaa of Publicity of the TEXAS COTTONSEED CRUSHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 808, Main Street, 
Dallas, Texas. 































Fills Your Silo Quickly With Less Power and Labor 


You can operate this machine with a 4 h. p. gasoline engine. It's the 
lightest running blower type of ensilage cutter made—The throwing, 
blowing, littiny force carries the ensilage in a steady full stream rapidly 
up into the highest silo without waste of power. The ensilage packs 
perfectly and keeps sweet and succulent. The 
PAPEO ENSILAGE CUTTER 

is easy to set up and take down. Simple in construction, not easy to get 
out of order. The entire frame is one solid piece of semi-steel. The bear- 
ings are always in line, run smoothly and will not heat. The feeding 
mechanism is geared to the main shaft—always gives you the desired 
length of cut. The Papec Ensilage Cutter is not chain driven, but has 
heavy gears which transmit a// the power. It cuts ensilage perfectly and 
swiftly—as fast as you can bring the corn to the machine 
Write for Illustrated Catalog. Send today for this book. Itshows how 
The “‘Wonderful Papec’’ cuts ensilage with less power, time and labors, 

6 convenient distributing points in the U. 8, 


THE PAPEC 4d 


‘TT THROWS 
AND BLOWS 


(C MACHINE COMPANY 
Pi ig Shortsville, New York 
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i Stewart eccrine Clipping Machine 
Turns easier,clips faster and hast and stayssharp 
longer than any other. Gears areall file hard and 


cut from solid steel cl PRICE 
and runinoil. Has six feet of new 50 
style flexible shaft and celebrated Stew- 


art single tension clipping head. Get 

one from your dealer, every machine guaranteed. 
CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT Co. 

157 Ohio Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 

Write eerie new catalog of most modern line of 





horse clipping and sheep shearing machines, 


264 Page Book On 
Silos and Silage 


1913 copyrighted edition now ready. 
Most complete work on this esub- id 
ject published. Used as text book 
by many Agricultural Colleges. 
Iodern Silage 


Gives the facts about 4 
Methods—tells just what you want 








to know, 264 pages—indexed—over 45 illus- 
trations, a vast amount of useful information 
boiled down for the practical farmer, Tells 
“How to Make Silage’’—‘tHow to Feed Sil- 
age’’—“How to Build Silos’’—‘‘Silage System 
and Soil Fertililty’’—‘‘Silage Crops in Semi- 
Arid Regions.’’ <All about “Summer Silos” 
and the Use of Silage in Beef Production. 
‘Ninth Edition now ready. Send for your 
copy at once. Enclose 10c in coin or post- 
age stamps and mention this paper. 


Silver Manufacturing Co., Ohio 


New Scientific No. 20 Mill 


Heavy oe legs and steel 
oe e ost efficient 


Salem, 





any désired grade, ‘From 
Oominy feed to meal. 


Fully Guaranteed 


Bquipped s with flywheel, 
roll stee] shaft, 
end thrust ball bearing 
and’8-inch high carbon 
grinding plates 
ished with pias nit, 
nished w: each m 

Adapted for use in any locality. We stand back of 
every claim we make for it. Write for deseriptive catalog. 


THE BAUER BROS. CO., Bor 512 Springfield, Ohio 


ie TAS © oe 
DEHORNER 


used with success by 40,000 cattle 
owners. Double V-blades, with nea Lg 
effect of cwo aouties blades, make a 
clean cut all the horn that gives 
minimum pain and heals quickly. 
















Cogged mechanism affords a 





pig Air-tight 


Perfect-fitting doors rs the silo 
absolutely air-tight. That keeps the 
ensilage sweet and fresh down to last 
forkful. Quick, easy adjustment—no 
hammer or wrench needed. Strong 


el hoops form easy ladder. Built 
to g last a lifetime—of ite or Lg Ad 
ou 


- Fir or Cyp press. Ls 
you can 

letter a’ Om Our motto is 

ty. Write today for free catalog. 

ECONOMY SILO & MFG. CO. 

Box38-M, Frederick, Md. 


buy a 
















Ge rturer & Zook 


Portable SAW 


Wood 

Guarantced l year. Money re- 
fanded—freight paid both ways 
if unsatisfactory. Ouly $10. saw to 
which ripping table can be added. 
Operates easily. Catalogu 
Hertzler & Zook Co., B 














Ask your dealer to show you CUTAWAY 
(CLARK) disk harrows and plows, Write us for 
free book.’* The Sozi and Iniensive Tiliege.” 


The Cutaway Harrow Compa 
997 Main Street logaweme. Conn. 
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IMPROVING THE BREEDS 
Good Sires axe the } Most Important 
Essential 


HE writer in his advocacy of cat- 

tle for the small farmer of the 
South has not lost sight of the place 
the wealthy man of our section may 
hold in the fieid 
of cattle breed- 
ing. The com- 
ing of good cat- 
tle to the south- 
eastern country 
is a foregone 
conclusion. The 
rank and file of 
our farmers 
will no doubt 
raise the bulk 
of the steers 
that leave the 





MR. FRENCH farms of our 
section during the next 20 years 
and here and there will appear a 


farmer of average means who will 
make a reputation as a producer of 
pure-bred breeding stock. 


But there is a field in the work of 
distribution of good blood over the 
South that the man of means is pe- 
culiarly fitted to fill. In the uplift of 
livestock breeding really great sires 
play a wonderfully important part, 
this class of sires being the leaven 
that history proves has been the 
most potent fector in leavening the 
whole lump. 


Among the beef breeds a few out- 
standing sires have made their in- 
fluence felt for many generations. A 
few examples will suffice to make my 
contention plain. 

Among the Angus, Heather Lad 
II, Abbotsford, Lord Woodlawn, 
Prince Ito, etc., are the founts from 
which have sprung much of the 
greatness attained _by this great 
breed of cattle. Likewise Anxiety 
IV, Lord Wilton, Garfield, Acrobat, 
Dale, etc., have done much to lend 
distinction to the justly famous Here- 
ford breed; while the names of Shar- 
on, Marshall, Whitehall, Sultan and a 
number of others of their kind are 
household words among the lovers of 
the great cosmopolitan breed—the 
Red, White and Roan. 

Any section that seeks to achieve 
greatness as a beef-producing coun- 
try— if it proposes to be self-sup- 
porting—needs the influence of some 
of these outstanding sires, and such 
animals cost more than the average 
“‘well-to-do’’ farmer feels himself 
justified in putting into a single ani- 
mal. 

This is the point at which the man 
of wealth coming into the game, can 
make his money a power for good to 
his section and his initial heavy in- 
vestment in the highest class breed- 
ing animals will, in the majority of 
cases, if the herd be properly man- 
aged, be a source of profit to him as 
well. The offspring from his out- 
standing animals being taken to 
head other pure-bred herds will com- 
mand a price that will insure making 
his outlay a good investment. But 
this matter should not be considered 
purely from a dollar and cents-stand- 
point. The really great men (and 
there are many such among our 
have given 
much of their time and means to the 
furthering of interests that are poten- 
tial factors in the upbuilding of their 
country. I claim that the Southeast 
needs nothing more than it needs a 
well-distributed cattle business, and I 
doubt if there are many lines of work 
in which our men of wealth can en- 
gage, that would have more marked 
effect for good than for them to lead 
in the work of stocking the Southeast 


' with really good cattle. 


Cattle breeding as a means of di- 
version presents claims that cannot 
be denied. Many of the great men 
of the earth have in the past derived 
and are today deriving the keenest 
enjoyment from their work of breed- 


ing and developing fine cattle. The 
work calls for the best that the man 
of big brain has to give, and giving of 
his best efforts has always been one 
of the surest means of adding to the 
brainy man’s enjoyment. 

No necessity exists as yet for our 
men of wealth to go into this busi- 
ness in a large way; but I believe the 
establishment of small herds of select 
beef cattle here and there over the 
Southeast will be a strong factor in 
the rapid extension of our beef cattle 
business. 

\very man in the South interested 
in any way in cattle breeding or feed- 
ing should join the Southern Cattle- 
men’s Association, and thus get in | 
shape to do team work in furthering 
the interest of our great business in 
the South. A. L. FRENCH, 
Vice-President for North Carolina of 

The Southern Cattlemen’s Associa- 

tion 





To What Extent May Inbreeding Be 
Practiced? 


EFERRING 


to your issue of No- 


vember 22, article entitled “Why, 
Hogs Do Not Maintain Their | 


The 
Size,’’ while we thoroughly appreci- 
ate the value of your solution of this 
case as well as that of the remedy 
you suggest, we feel that you have 
neglected to mention a very import- 
ant factor that is always active in de- 
grading the herd in which it is prac- 


ticed; that is inbreeding and line 
breeding. 

We have for the past few years 
been engaged, in a modest way, in 


the breeding and raising of pure-bred 
and registered Duroc-Jersey hogs, 
and, with few exceptions, have ex- 
perienced no trouble of the character 
mentioned by our friend. 
exceptions referred to were caused by 
the use of inexperienced labor and 
the lack of care as suggested in your 
article. 

While our friend is, we feel sure, 
attempting in every way to avoid line 
or inbreeding among his herd, it 
might be well for him to take the 


The few | 


, 





trouble of securing an extended pedi- | 


gree of the stock he is breeding. As 
all pure-bred hogs are necessarily 
more or less inbred, it is very import- 
ant that you at all times guard 
against, as far as is possible, the 
placing of a boar at the head of your 
herd that is of the same stock as the 
sows which he will serve. 


While the initial cost of a boar se- | 


cured some distance from home, to- 


gether with the delivery charges, will | 


be greater than when securing one 
nearby or raising one from your 
present herd, we do not hesitate in 


saying that it is by far the best prac- 


tice to go to this expense and thereby 
eliminate the possibilities that would 
otherwise exist. 

It is also important that you look 
carefully 


of his ancestry, being sure that he is 
free from such degrading breeding. 

It is our opinion that this is one of 
the most essential details in the suc- 


cessful breeding and raising of pure- | 
We have seen the best of | 


bred hogs. 


into the breeding of the | 
animal thus secured as well as that | 








stock, neglected in this manner, grad- | 


ually become degraded, fail to main- 
tain their size and strength, and 
thus become no more profitable than 
the ordinary grade hog. I have in 
mind at the present writing a farmer 
who neglected his herd in this man- 
ner; we both sold stock to the same 
customer the past year, and this cus- 


tomer does not hesitate to declare 
the superiority of stock purchased 
from me. 


If you can find time and space in 
your publication, won’t you kindly 
give us the benefit of your views on 
this subject. I am sure that what 
you may say will be of great benefit 
to every hog-raising reader of The 
Progressive Farmer. - tree: ae 


Editorial Comment.—There is no 
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Use KEROSENE Engine Free! 





Amazing “‘DETROIT" Kerosene Engine 
shipped on 15 days’ FREE Trial, proves 
Kerosene cheapest, safest, most power- 
ful fuel. If satisfied, pay lowest price 
ever given on reliable farm engine; if not, 
pay nothing. No waste, no evaporation, 
no explosion from coal oil. 


Gasoline Going Up! 

Gasoline is 9c to 15c higher than 
eoal oil. Still going up. Two pints 
of coal oil do work of three 
pints gasoline. 


Amazing “ DETROIT® 
only engine running on coal 
oil successfully, uses alcohol, gag- 
oline and benzine, too. Starts with- 
out cranking. Only three ooh 
parts—no cams—no sprockets— 
gears—no valves—the utmostin simplicit wi 
Mounted on skids.. All sizes, 2 to 20h. Pp. af 1 piven omg 
Engine tested before crating. Comes all ready to run. 
saws, threshes, churns, separates milk, grinds feed, sh 
corn. runs home electrie lighting plant. Prices (stripped) 
nape 50 ri Sent any ome tty 3 15 days’ Pree Trial. Don't buy 
n engine ti ,You investigate the money-saving. pow: 
oom ie a Thousands i fare Costs only postal Yeo find out 
you are firstin your neighborhood to write, you get 8 
txtra-Low Intreductory price. Write! : “. ant} 


| Yetroit Engine Works, 454 Bellevue Ave. . Detroit, Mich, 





































convinee you that as Gecber 

City Mills grind ‘an and 
rapidly any grain, separate 
or mixed, ear or shelled corn, 

eoarse or fine meal, a 

= well as cobs a 
Gyms ue have built r mills i 
REAL w 


23 Styles—Hand Power to 
20 h. 


chinery at bargain prices. 
The A. W. Straub Co. 
at M, Capt & Filbert St. 
Phi Bept. L 
3701- = s. Ashland Av. , Chic: 





50 “T-Y-yahe 
~ FOR OME MAN 
IN ONE DAY 


. Shearer, Mont., made 
8 A ae: — pone a dreds of {s of similar reports. | 
ee a ah nicdhy us to show you what you Cc: earn witha 


Mandel PostCard Machine 


A porteble | Dost card gallery—makes ee photo post card: 

and bu in a minute’s tim 

styles of pictures in 8 sizes. aah 

films or is picture 
ki outfit gives you a@ complete. 


THE CHICAGO FERROTYPE CO. 
97 Femotype Bide., Chicago, Ill, or 
Dope. B97, Publie Bis sides Hem y 


SL XO RICIMN) ETI 


make any wagon a spring wagon. Prevent 
, neces to eggs, fruit, etc.,on road to market. Soon 
brings lasts longer. 


MADE LIKE FINEST AUTO SPRINGS 


Very resilient and durable. The standard springs_of 











sustain load upto Stons. If not at dealer's, 
write us. Catalog and fistful of proof free. 


HARVEY SPRING CO., 738 -17ihSt., RACINE, WIS. 








“Get “wr S = Fre ee 
The book tells, for example, in Ne ~, ») 
the words of users, ore, how hi h the | a 
—how is. an ¢ “gt  needed—how long 
beste 


JOS. DICK MFG. CO. 
pig Ed. St., Canton, Ohio. 





preserve silage perfect. They are substantial- 
ly built along correct es. tes Silos cannot 
erack or shrink and are practically trouble proof. 
All sizes. Write for FREE Catalog. 
} Tells the comaione story of ‘*Zyro” 
Silos. Ask for it To-day. 


* Carolina Metal Products Or» 
ept. C.. 
cl Wilmington, N.C 











Bermuda Grass Seed! 


Finest grade—high germination. Raised in 

Yuma Valley, Arizona; best Bermuda grass 

locality in America. By buying direct from 
rower 

you get Bed-Rock Prices. 021» # 

f. o. b. your station, February and March de- 

os G-t a sample and tryit. Order some today. 


R. G. STITT, corsa vmas Arizona. 


SWEETCLOVER 


i BIGGEST MONEY-MAKER KNOWN—INVESTIGATE 
The greatest forage plant that grows. Nothing equal 
for fertilizing. Excels Alfalfa as a producer. Crop worth 
to $125 per A, Easy to start. Grows everywhere. Can 
save you money on best tested, guaranteed seed. Write 
today for Free Sample, circular and 76-page catalo; 
A. A. BERRY SEED CO., Box 945 , CLARINDA, 1OWS 

















Our advertisers are guaranteed. 
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doubt but too close inbreeding, per- | 
sisted in for a considerable length 
of time, will tend to reduce the size 
of a herd but we think this danger or 
the effects of such inbreeding as is | 
generally practiced is greatly over- 
estimated. In fact, we* are inclined 
to think Mr. Senter himself overesti- 
mates the effects which inbreeding | 
has had in this respect. That line 
preeding has had less effect is appar- | 
ent, for the two kinds of breeding | 
differ in degree rather than in kind. | 
That is, inbreeding is merely closer | 
preeding than line breeding. 

The origin and development of our 
improved breeds of Jivestock were 
made possible and actually accomp- 
lished by line breeding, frequently 
pushed to the point of close inbreed- 
ing. 

om two facts are to be kept in 
mind regarding the dangers of in- 
preeding: First, inbreeding strength- 
ens, accentuates or increases the bad 
as well as the good points of the ani- 
mals so bred; and second, such breed- 
ing is likely, if persisted in, to reduce 
the vitality of the offspring. From | 
these facts the conclusion is plain | 
that inbreeding must not be carried 
peyond one mating except by the 
wise and careful breeder, and must 
not be carried beyond a certain point | 
by any breeder. 

But we think inbreeding has | 
played a very unimportant part in the | 
reduction of the size of Southern | 
animals, because most inexperienced, 
and especially Southern breeders, | 
have an undue fear of the results of | 
inbreeding. It is a ‘“‘bugaboo”’ which | 
has more frequently scared us into | 
mating inferior animals, which is 
much more likely to reduce size and 
vigor than limited inbreeding. We 
still think lack of feed and care are 





almost entirely responsible for the | 


} 
| 


decrease in size of animals bred in 
the South. 

We do not wish 
breeder as a general rule, to inbreed; 
but there are much worse things that 
he may do than, for instance, to 
breed a good, tried sire to his daugh- 
ters. 


our point. A man has a pure- -bred | 
dairy bull which he has bred to grade 
cows and the prepotency and breed- 
ing value of the bull has been dem- 
onstrated by the first crop of heifers | 
proving to be superior to. their 
mothers as dairy cows. In such a 
case we would advise that this bull 
be bred back to his daughters and 
experience has shown that the re- 
sults are not injurious, but eminent- 
ly satisfactory. 





Frequently we are asked the value 
of some mixed feed and only the 
trade name of that feed is given. It 


is not practicable for us to haye at, 
hand the analysis showing the com- | 


position of all of these mixed feeds. 
We, therefore, must insist that 
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TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 











STALLIONS 


“The Horses You Want Are Here”’ 
MARES GELDINGS 


Running-Walkers and Fox-Trotters—Riding and Driv- 
ing Horses—For Business and Pleasure Purposes. 


SHOW HORSES ALL AGES 





GLENWORTH SADDLE HORSE FARMS 


Dixie Land’s Own Source of Supply 


Save one-fourth by purchasing at first cost direct from the breeder. 
Our guarantee and a veterinary certificate with every purchase, 


LIBERAL TERMS. 
Our hipping expert gets cheapest freight rate. 


Price list, literature, and testimonials on application. 
For best service, accurately describe your wants. 


ALLEN S. EDELEN, OWNER, BURGIN, KY. 


“A Glenworth Guarantee Is Good’’ 





CHESTER WHITES. 












O.1.C. 
Hogs 





( Fancy Berkshires 
| and Jerseys 


Special this month, two fancy 
show boars 9 and 10 months old out 
of fancy sows and sired by a fine son 
of the $4,000 Star Value, they are 
beauties, $50 each. 


Two 10 months old gilts sired by 
the big Star Value boar and bred to 


Weigh 2806 Ibs. 


Why lose profits breeding and feeding 
scrub hogs. Two of our O. I. C. Hogs 
weighed 2806 lbs. Will ship you sample 
pair of these famous hogs ontimeand give 
agency to first applicant. We are origi- 
nators, most extensive breeders andship- 
pers of thoroughbred hogs in the world. 








a son of the 1910 Champion, they 
are the right kind, $50 each. 


A very fine well bred Jersey Bull 
4 years old, gentle and all right 
every way; just the thing for large 
herd, we don't need him, $100 buys 


to advise the 
Southern farmer, who is an unskilled 


An example of justifiable in- | 
breeding may be given to illustrate | 


| 
| 


if | 











Write for Free Book, 
“The Hog from Birth to Sale.” 


country. 


breeding, feeding, marketing, etc. 


Send t 

THE L. B. SILVER CO. 
508 Vickers Building 
Established 1863—50 Years’ Success 


U. S. Govt. Inspected Herd 


It’s not a catalogue, but the boiled-down expe- 
rience of the most successful hog raiser in the 
Gives valuable intormation about 
The most 
Poser gree book of its kind ever issued, It’s free, 


Cleveland, Ohio 


him and he is a fine one. 


Fair View Farm, 
Palmetto, Ga. 











KEEPSAKES 


MODEL was champion 
and grand champion Poland-China 
Sow at Knoxville, defeating the Mem- 
phis Tri-State and Tennessee State 
Fair grand champions. 

She and her litter mates are bred to 
prize-winning boars and-are for sale. 


Also 3 prize-winning herd boars, First 


prize, under year boar at Knoxville; and 
one Big Type, 500-Ib. yearling; also a 
Klever's Giant pig that was shown un- 
der .6 months, 

Twenty-five half Big Type fall pigs 


that.are big, smooth and stretchy. 
L. C. FAUST, New Market, Tenn. 














Pr POLAND % 
CHINAS fa 


and Aberdeen-Angus. We breed them 
large and smooth. Our friends made them 


amous. J.P. Vissering, Box 7, Alton, I'l. 





JERSEYS. 


ODDO Pn" 


OAKWOOD FARM 


R. L. SHUFORD, Prop., 
NEWTON, NORTH CAROLINA. 





YOUNG STOCK, ALL AGES 
FOR SALE 



















WRITE FOR PRICE LIST 
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Jerseys and Ponies 


WE ARE OFFERING 


Tennessee and Island Blood 
for sale in Bulis and Heifers under six months old, 
Also a few Shetland Ponies. 


Address, EWELL FARM, Spring Hill, Tenn. 











FAS SIFERN MASTERPIECE--137761 
Typical Berkshire 

A very iia individual with short dished 

face—3% years old—weighs 400 pounds in 

ordinary flesh. His breeding is Masterpiece 

and Biltmore strain. Was bred by Tom White 





BERKSHIRES. 


aaa 








wen 





anal 


SELWYN FARMS 
EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte, N.C. 
BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE 


the largest Berkshire breeder in Va. Price $50 
Windy Heights Berkshire Farm, Sycamore,Va. 














DUROC-JERSEYS. 





PRI 


Cherry Red Durocs—Jersey Heifers 














his dam sold for $1, 500. 
the International Live Stock Show, Chicago, 


Registered Jersey and Holstein Cattle. 
Calves of either sex or breed for sale. 


Lee’s Premier 3rd, cost $1,100, his sire sold for $1,500, 
Keystone Baron Duke, the Grand sphere) ens al at 


Offspring of either Boar for sale at seuntabie prices. 


Buy from the best and most noted herd in the South. 


Ten bred Cherry Red Duroc Gilts and 3 males 
from prize-winning dam and sire of one lit- 
ter, months = weighing about 175 pounds, 
gross $20.00 each or $87.50 pair. Registration 

apers free. Also 3 fine Jersey Heifers $15 
and $20 each. One 16 months old, will be fresh 
to pailin the spring. Order today. 

Thts advertisement won't appear again. 


J. E. WIGGINS, - Sunbury, N. C. 











i ° a a “Crackerjack” 
Duroe-Jerseys: Received tae ee 
that sold last season for’ $7,500.00. Twice Grand 
International Champion. Nothing for sale. 


. W. SHAY, Cruso, N. C. 
Bargains in Registered Duroes. ???*%: 


gilts 
Choice pigs, good colors. Best breeding, reasonable 
prices. Also M. B. turkey hens and Pekin ducks. 
Write your wants. 


CLAUDE JENKINS, Shelbyville, Tenn. 




















any reader wishes our opinion of a | | 


mixed feed he must 
which is on the sack, showing the 
guaranteed analysis of the feed. 


Only in this way can we give an intel- | 


ligent opinion. 

All of the grains and mill products 
not mixed with other materials have 
been analyzed and their digestibility 
determined, but we can only judge 
of these mixed feeds when we know 
their analysis or the materials out of 
which they are mixed. 





Special care should be exercised in feeding 


the sow at farrowing time. Over-feeding at | 
this time is almost certain to cause bad re- 
sults. It will often produce an abnormal | 
feverish condition in the sow, sometimes re- | 
sulting in her eating her pigs. It, further- 
more, may produce a larger milk flow than 
is best for the pigs at this time, thus proving 
injurious to them by causing scours, thumps, 
etc. Beginning about a week before the sow 
is due to farrow, her ration should be grad- | 
ually reduced to at least one-half, After | 
farrowing she should not be disturbed, nor 
receive any food for about 24 hours though 
she should have free access to water. The 
first feed should be light, a slop of wheat 
bran be ‘ing good. Several days should be 
taken in gradually getting her back to full 
feed so as to produce no more milk than the 
Pigs can well take. Three or four weeks af- 
ter farrowing, green grez ng should consti- 
tute a portion of the ration for both sow and 
Pigs if the best results are to be obtained.— 
Prof. John C, Burns 





send the tag | 





| 
| MILLS PREMIER DUKE No. 176602 


KIMBALL FARM BERKSHIRES | 
Are almost entirely of the great MASTERPIECE, § | 
PREMIER LONGFELLOW and Baron Duke blood, | 


Sterling Herd Duroc Jerseys. 
Bred Sows and Gilts and October Pigs, not akin. 
High quality. 

R. W. WATSON, Forest Depot, Va. 








Montrose Farm Puroc-Jerseys—Home 
of Gold Bond Again, and others of his 
class. Vigorous, young service boars— 
two hundred pounds and over. High 
quality. Priced low. 


John F. T. Anderson, Poindexter, Va. 











TAMWORTHS. 


RPLLSDLS SPSS SSIS 





wees 





Bred gilts, service boars, 
all ages, English, Canad- 


TAMWORTH 
fan or American bred. 


the South. Fine lot of pigs, gilts, and young boars 

now ready for delivery. Everything registered. 
Also fine lot of Angora Goats now ready for de- 

livery. KIMBALL FARMS, Oxford, N.C. 


and for size and fancy points there is no better in | 


PIGS Farrowed by 600 to 1200 Ib. 
Champion sows, sired by 800 to 1100 Ib. Grand 
Champion boars. Eight prize winning boars 
6 to 24 months old from this season’s show 


| R. P. STEINHEIMER, oa Oe 





| | herds cheap. 








| production of Berkshires. 


ew York, Pennsylvania, 


Tennessee, Kentucky, Texas and Porto Rizo, 
shires for foundation a specialty. 
permanently immune to choler 


IF YOU WANT THE BEST HOG 


Write us. Our farms are devoted exclusively to the 
Breeders in the cOu OW 
tates have been supplied from our great her 
ae Seen District of Columbia, 
Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South C»rolina, 
| Georgia, Alabama, Loui-iana, Mississippi, ie 
erk- 
Every animal 


ra. 
The Blue Ridge Berkshire Farms. Asheville, N.C. 


Largest registered prize winning herd in 
the South. Won 218 premiums, 21 champions, 
9 grand champions and 5 trophy cups at 
eight shows in 1913. 


DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, Columbia, S.C. 

















Pigs, bred gilts and boars 


Tamworths. ready for service for sale at 





reasonable prices. All well bred and none but 





good individuals offered for sale. 





Congress. Fit company for any herd. 


ing, $50. A few nice pigs $10 each, 





BERKSHIRE BOARS 


One of exceptional merit in breeding and in- 
dividuality. A show boar two years old that 
if fitted would make a winning at next A. 


B. LLLP LILI IO 


One, ore, good individual, good breed- 


BROOKS, GA. 


STVIEW STOCK FARM, 
D. J. LYBROOK, Mgr. R. 1, Winston- Salem, N.C, 


POLAND CHINAS. 


PLAY 





we 


POLAND CHINA HOGS 


Pigs out of large prolific sows by great massive 
boars. All pure-bred. 


T. E. BROWN, 




















HOLSTEINS. 
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Purebred Registered 


HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


To promote general prosperity and their 
own business, bankers in many parts of the 
country are buying pure-bred Holsieins by 
the carload and selling them on time to the 
farmers of the community. 

Every year it becomes clearer that with 
large yield cows the cost of milk and butter 
production can be brought down to a point 
that makes dairying profitable. 

A herd of pure-bred Holsteins is an in- 
vestment that combines safety with large 
dividends. 





Send for FREE illustrated descriptive booklets, 
Holstein-Friesian Asso., F. L. Houghton, Sec’y, 
Box 180, Brattleboro, Vt. 


HEREFORDS. 


PLP III Innes 














CO errrrnrrmm,. Laisinale 


LA VERNET HEREFORDS 
BULLS IN SERVICE 
Point Comfort 14th and McCray Fairfax 
Breeding stock for sale. Address 


W, J. DAVIS - Jackson, Miss. 
Registered Hereford and Holstein 


Cattle for sale. Best Herd in the South. Write us for 
prices. GILTNER BROS., Eminence, Ky. 


RED POLLS. 


PLA rnnnnnrnn 


FOR SALE—Two well-bred, registered, Red Poll Bulls, 








arr nm 











11 months, $100 each. BELVIDERE FARM, Lin- 
wood, North Carolina. 
HORSES 


RPPL LLL LLL LLL LLLP LSD LPP LPP PL PLL 


KENTUCKY SADDLERS. 


Registered stallions, mares, 
ne and fillies. Some splen- 
addlers, plantati n 
ll and nice drivers. A 
beautiful lot of Welsh and 
etland ponies. Large 
English Blacks and Hamp 
shire swine. Write your 
wants or visit our farms. 


J. F. COOK, Lexington, Ky. 








JACKS 


PLPP PPP PPP LP PPP PLL DP Lr 





Kentucky Jack and 
‘ercheron Farms. 
200 head of big bone, 
Kentucky, Mammoth 
Jacks, Percheron stallions, 
mares and a few good 
plantation horses. You 
can save two or three big 
= its by buying from the 
rms on which they are 
raised. Wiite us your 
wants or visit our farms, 
COOK & BROWN, Propr's 

Lexington, Ky. 




















Two Fine Jacks For Sale 


Sound, prompt breeders and sure. 
J. L. SYKES, ~ - Boykins, Va. 


JACKS FOR SALE 











Guaranteed breeders 
and registered. Write 


or come and see barn on electric line at Green- 
dale. 


Murtreesbor@, Tenn. | Route 6, 


S. C. NUNNELLEY, 
Lexington, Ky. 
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M. M. JOHNSON 


Id ‘lrusty Incubators. 
100,000 more 


incubators put together. 





cnoeRype rT ont 
















% 


About $5 Less 
than any other 
factory could 
po it for. 

johnson pays 
freight and 
ships promptly. 





PRA 


That proves your ées¢ poultry profits 
are assured in the Old Trusty. 
Trustys are bought than any other three or four 


Mail a Postal for My 
1914 Quick Sale Offer 


and get the whole story in the Old Trusty catalog. 


year. 
for this price, freight paid to your station, and 
get the Old Trusty book that tells all about it. 


Johnson, Incubator Man, Clay Center, Neb. 


Hatchers This Year 


Half a million people now making profits with 









This year there will be 
I believe more Old 


Let me tell you why. 


o other factory 
could build an Old 
Trusty Incubator 
for less than $4 
or $5 above my 
price. Our factory 
cost is low because of 
enormous production—largest 

in the world. We own the whole factory 
and power plant—no rent—no top heavy 
organization eating up money with big 
dividends or fat salaries. We are satis- 
fied with a small profit—7 per cent. 
100,000 Old Trustys will be taken guzckly this 
I’ve fixed a price that will do it. Write 











ELM GROVE POULTRY FARM 
Single Comb WHITE LEGHORNS Exclusively 


This being a Commercial Egg Farm, our breeders 
are of a carefully selected type with a tendency to 
ag egg production, and these hens (no pullets 
eing used for breeding purposes) are mated to 
cockerels that are direct descendants of a proven 
strain of hea layers. These breeders are given 
the most careful attention with the view to the pro- 
hat will hatch strong, livable 

Eggs: 15, $1.25; 50. $3.50: 100, $6.00. Baby 
chicks, double the price of eggs. 


KIMBROUGH JONES, Jr., Prop., 
R. F. D. No. 1, RALEIGH, N. C. 














EGGS $2-00_PER SITTING OF 13 


S. C. White and Brown Leghorns, White Wyandottes 
B. P. Rocks, Houdans, Black Minorcas, Light Brahmas 

.I.Games and S. C. Rhode Island Reds. e Pekin 
and Indian Runner Duck Eggs, $2.00 for1i. Send for fol- 
der. It’s free. 

Exhibited 10 birds at the great Atlanta, Ga., show and 
won 8firsts, 3 seconds and 8 thirds, 4500 birds competing, 
Also won at Baltimore, 

EVIN 


Md. 
POULTRY YARDS 
Uncle Joe and Ned. Props..R. 7, Box 48, Charlotte,N. C. 











S. C. Whit Br Leg- 
om RL ed, Barred and 
$2 each White Plymouth Rock, 
White Wyandotte. 
Barred Plymouth Rock hens, $1.50 each. 
after February ist, $1.50 per sitt.ng. 
Book orders now. No circulars. 
POULTRY DEPARTMENT A. & M. COLLEGE, 
West Raleigh, N. C. 


Eggs 











EGGS FOR HATCHING 


P $2.00 to $9.00 for 15 
from prize winning pens of Ringlet Barred Rocks, 
Black Langshans, White Indian Runner Ducks, 
Golden Seabright B uff, Columbi and 
Partridge Wyandottes. Choice breeders $3.00 to 
$10.00 each. Exhibited at 14 shows in 1913 and won 
over 450 premiums, specials and cups. Catalog Free, 


Dutch Fork Truck Farm, - Columbia, S. C. 


WHITE WYANDOTTES 


Eggs for hatching from prize-winning stock 
Write for mating list. 


JOE AKERMAN, Cartersville, Ga. 


























BUCKEYES 


Eggs from winners of first prizes and silver cup. 


Only $3 per sitting, Circular free. 


Buckeye Poultry Yards, 


Cameron, N. C. 


EGGS BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


Cockerel and pullet matings —no better 
fowls—15 egys $2.00. S.C. White Leghorns and Indian 
Runner Ducks—no better layers. All our birds win in 
shows—send postal for matings—ITS FREE, 

SUNNY SOUTH POULTRY FARM, NEWTON, N. C. 


Greider’s Fine Catalogue 
and calendar of pure-bred poultry for 1914, large, 
many pages of poultry facts, different breeds in 
@ natural colors, 70 varieties illustrated and described. 
Incubators and brooders, low price of stock and eggs 
for hatching. A perfect guide to all poultry raisers, 
Send 1c for this noted book. 
B. H. GREIDER, Box 60 











Rheems, Pa, 


Get the Advertising Habit. 








& willpay you. Try our Farmers’ Exchange | 
to get what you want or to sell what you have to | 


dispose of, and see if it does not bring results. 
Our advice on this point is not wholly selfisk, 
either. Wewant you to advertise with us, of 
course, but often you will have something to sell 
which a little ad in your local paper will dispose 
offor you. Put the ad in. Get the habit It 
will help you make money, and when you make 
more money you will buy more from our adver- 
tisers, and advertise more with us; and then 
we'll be able to give you a better paper and help 
you still more, and we will all be better off. See? 










SAVE MONEY ON ROOFING! 


+ Why pay three profits—Jobbers’, Drummers’, 
Retailers’? We sell to users at lower prices than 
dealers pay. Spetless Rubber Roofing, strictly 
first quality, not seconds nor millends, 
108 sq. feet to roll, with nails and ce- 
ment. Satisfaction guaranteed. 








1-Ply, Weight 35 Lbs., Roll... 7c. 
2-Ply, Weight 45 Lbs., Roll... ee 





3-Ply, Weight 55 Lbs., Roll... 
Shipped quick from Richmond; little freight. 
Bie sot cas 
Bargains for fiome 
Field and Shop. 
The Spotless Co. 
“The South’s 
Mail Order House’’ 
1756 3HOCKOE LANE 
‘RICHMOND, VA. 
























SEWER PIPE and FARM 
DRAIN TILE 


GRAY CONCRETE CO., 
Thomasville, N. C. 


Solicits orders and contracts for Sewer 
and Culvert Pipe, Well Tubing, Concrete 
Building Blocks and Farm Drain Tile and 
are now in a position to give all orders 
and contracts prompt attention, 


Valuable Literature for the Asking. 


























Big Money in Poultry 
Get the Facts! sir 


poultry 
Taisers 
are making money the Belle City way. They 
tell you how in my new Book of ‘‘Hatching 
Facts.’’ Freeto you. Illus- ga 7 ae 
trates in actual colors my 
8-Times World's Cham- 
pion Belle City 
You get an exact duplicate 
of the prize winning World’s Cham- 
ion machines, ‘ed by my Money- ff 
E: Jim Rohan, Pres. Um 
Belle City incubator Co.. Box 101i, Racine, Wis. 


ack Guaranty. 
140 EGG INCUBATOR 
ay CHICK BROODER 
fx, t he incubator is 
pUalifornia Red- 























White Rock, S. 
S. C. Rhode Island Reds Wins techs 
Bred from the best strains in the world. Stock and eggs 
forsale. EGGS $1.00 to $7.00 for 15. Baby Chix a 
specialty. Judge R. L. Simmons assisted us in mating 
our pens. Get our 1914 free folder. 


Piedmont Poultry Yards, Henry, N. C.. 





s.C. BUFF ORPINGTONS | 


In order to sell all surplus stock at once, I offer 
cockerels, pullets and hens at $1.00 and $1.50 
each. Satisfaction guaranteed, 

Landis, N. C. 


CLAUDE F. DEAL, - - 

9 s = 
Marsh’s White Orpingtons 
made history at Norfolk show and Washington. Eggs 
$2.00, $3.00 and $5.00, Particulars Mailed. 


J. 1. MARSH, - London Bridge, Va. 











BUTTERCUP CHICKENS 


Unlike Others—Great Layers. 
STOCK AND EGGS FOR SALE 
William Tinnin, - Rock Creek, N.C. 


PURE-BRED POULTRY 














00,000 More People 
Will Buy Old Trusty 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 








THE POULTRY YARD 








THE STORY OF A SUCCESSFUL 
POULTRY FARM 





| VIE.--Necessity for Care in Breeding; 





Using the Incubator Successfully; 
Brooders for Young Chicks 


FTER our first year we discard- 
Ae all mixed stock and we have 

ever since kept’ pure-bred 
breeders. We found to our satisfac- 
tion that full-blooded chickens are 
quite as hardy as the speckled and 
mottled kind, and the pleasure we 
have in looking at our uniform-col- 
ored flock more than pays us for our 
investment, even if there were no 
other advantages. All our eggs are 


; now uniform in color and look good 


| to the customers. 


| early cockerels with pullets. 





Our chickens, sold 
on foot, all of one color and of even 
size, are very attractive. 
Care in Breeding 

VERY year we select as breeders, 

yearling and two-year-old hens 
that have made good egg records, and 
the most promising of our early 
hatched pullets. We try not to use 
any immature stock. We mate cock- 
erels with hens and cocks or extra 
Fifteen 
hens and one male bird make a Leg- 
horn pen and 10 to 12 hens to one 
male make a pen of the American 
breeds. We find it pays to keep even 
smaller pens, and this year we are 
mating 10 hens to one male bird. 
When we hatched from the general 
flock on free range we did not con- 
cern ourselves much about extra ex- 
ercise. But since our breeders are 
confined we find it necesary to induce 
the pens to be very active. If we are 
careless about this the eggs wi!l be 
largely infertile and the chicks apt 
to be weak. It is also very import- 
ant, we find, to provide our breeders 
with plenty of vegetable food, green 
stuff preferred. 

Because our early hatched chick- 
ens do well and sell for a good price, 
we uSually begin to set our macaines 
in December. Otherwise, we wouid 
not need to start so early, for chick- 
ens hatched in March, April and May 


;and kept growing, are our depend- 
|ence for eggs in fall and early win- 


| ter. 


Pullets hatched too early will’ 
lay awhile during the summer, then 
moult, and not lay again until the 
first of the yegr. Our chickens are 
kept growing and come to maturity 
in five to seven months. 

To bring off broilers in time it is, 
of course, necessary that our hens lay 
in November and December. It is 
also necessary to do the hatching 
with machines, as few hens, even of 
broody breeds, sit at this time. 


Points on Incubators 


HEN we begin each fall our in-« 
cubators are as clean as they 
were when bought. After every hatch 
we wash the trays, burlaps, etc., per- 
fectly clean and then rinse in a solu- 
tion of creolin, one tablespoonful to 
a quart of water. We wipe out the 
machine with the same solution, first 





cleaning all the down from the ther- 
mostat with a feather. We run our 
machines pretty well by directions. !f 
we have any peculiar fitness for our 
work it is in that we can attend 
faithfully to detail. Our one talent is 
the ability to trim wicks. We are 
proud of our lamp record, never yet 
having a failure from this source. 
More important, though, is good oil. 
Poor oil does not produce a regular 
supply of heat and is too treacherous 
to trust with the care of anything so 
delicate as a baby chick. We use the 
best grade of oil obtainable and it is 
none too good for the purpose. We 
usually fill all lamps in the morn- 
ing, but in extremely cold weather we 
fill in the afternoon, so as to have 
| the fresh wick and full bowl for the 
| long, cold night. 

We have noticed that most people 





Eggs for hatching; four kinds. Write for Des- | are careful in running their incubat- 


criptive Cigcular. 


J. G. ABERNETHY, - 





Lenoir, N. C. | this. 


|; ors and no fault can be found with 
The inconsistency comes in that 


they take pains to hatch good chick- 
ens and fail to provide ample means 
to take care of them. Most cheap 
brooders and makeshift devices are 
death-traps for little chickens, and I 
have yet to see them achieve a suc- 
cess that seemed like business. 


Brooders for Young Chicks 


UR brooders are of the best pat- 

terns, and still, as I have hinted, 
will not raise the chickens without 
considerable help from the attendant. 
All our broodefrs are three-apartment, 
outdoor style, operated under a long 
shed. We do not like to operate 
brooders outdoors for several reasons. 
It is very trying on the attendant to 
care for chicks outdoors in bad 
weather. The chickens have to be 
confined longer and more often to the 


brooder, so the capacity is limited.- 


The heat of the sun affects the tem- 
perature so much that it is almost 
impossible to regulate them on warm 
days. Still, we have operated out- 
door brooders’ successfully, being 
careful to adjust wicks, ventilators, 
etc., as often as seemed necessary. 

At the beginning of each season 
and for each new hatch our brooders 
are as clean and as well fitted up as 
when first used. Soap’ and hot 
water followed by creolin solution, 
are our purifying agents, reinforced 
by fresh air and sunlight. We light 
up and put in litter a day or. two be- 
fore the hatch comes off. We use for 
litter chaff or leaves from lespedeza 
hay, oat hulls, or any short-cut hay. 
Hay should be cut about one inch 
long for baby chicks, free from grain, 
cockleburs, etc., and perfectly sweet. 

We try to follow directions in op- 
erating brooders but make such 
changes as good judgment and ex- 
perience teach us are advisable. 

We have told how long it took us 
to learn to brood chickens successful- 
ly. We now believe that our many 
failures were caused by keeping our 
chickens too cold at night and too 
warm in the day time. 

This is now our “‘system:” When 
chickens are well dried in the ma- 
chines we remove to brooders, placing 
50 to 75 in one brooder. Where we 
put a large number in one brooder 
we thin out as soon as they seem to 
be crowded. We have hovers heated 
to about 95 degrees. They should go 
to 100 or 102 degrees on cold nights, 
with chickens under them. Our rule 
is to watch the chickens more than 
the thermometer. We like to leave 
them at 9:00 o’clock at night with 
their heads lying out from under the 
hover. In very cold weather we have 
enough heat to bring them pretty 
well forward. The temperature is 
pretty sure to fall several degrees 
after bedtime. We make our final 
teur of brooders not earlier than 9:00 
o’clock in winter and later in the 
spring. The wood of the brooders 
cools off slowly and you cannot tell, 
early, how low the temperature will 
go. Self-regulating brooders' will 
take care of too much heat, ordinari- 
ly, but nothing can save the chicks 
when not enough heat is turned on. 
Still, too high a temperature will in- 
jure the chickens, and we would cau- 
tion every one who wishes to succeed, 
to give close attention to this matter 
and try to have the temperature as 
nearly right as possible. The day- 
time temperature should be slightly 
lower than at night, especially while 
chickens are confined to the hover 
section. When chicks are turned into 
the exercising room it is well to still 
maintain a warm hover so that they 
can warm up quickly. We begin to 
reduce the temperature after the first 
few days, always making the visible 
comfort of the chickens our guide. 
After the chickens are three weeks 
old they seldom need heat at night. 
We light up the brooders before turn- 
ing them out so that they can have a 
place to warm. We turn the chickens 
into the exercising compartment 
about the third day. 

MISS MARY WALKER 
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(OUR HEALTH TALK | 


Too Many Farmers Have Stooped 
Shoulders 


N ALMOST any gathering of farm- 

ers one can see many men who 
are bowed and _ round-shouldered, 
many, if not most of them, prema- 
turely. This is largely a matter of 
habit, though, of course, hard work, 
and especially hard work on young 
muscles, has a great deal to do with 
it in many cases. 

No habit can be worse for the gen- 
eral health than that of stooping. In 
the straight figure every organ is in 
its normal place, each working with 
the least possible amount of friction 
and loss. The abdominal organs are 
properly supported, allowing diges- 
tion to go on unhampered. Breathing 
is easy and deep, giving the body the 
maximum of oxygen with the mini- 
mum of effort, and causing it to ren- 
der the organs the greatest amount 
of service. As soon as the shoulders 
begin to droop the chest narrows, 
compressing the lungs and crowding 
the stomach out of its proper place. 
Heart action is interfered with, the 
circulation is hindered, and_ the 
whole system works with an effort. 

To throw the body into the right 
poise stand with the weight of the 
body resting upon the balls of the 
feet. Draw the chin in until the 
head is held erect, neither thrown 
back nor tipped forward. Rise 
lightly on the toes, then lower the 
body so that the heels just touch the 
floor without bearing any weight. 
In this attitude the body is in its 
natural position, the shoulders are 
well back and the weight distributed 
as it should be upon the different or- 
gans, 








Keep the shoulders back and the | 
chin up; if this simple rule were re- | 


membered and followed there would 
be fewer bent shoulders and prema- 
turely aged men and women. For a 
straight body not only keeps one 
looking young, but feeling young.— 
Southern Agriculturist 





Send for This Bulletin on Cedar Rust 
Disease 
HE Virginia Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station has just issued a 
bulletin upon the cause and control 
of the cedar rust disease. This dis- 
ease, as is well known, is the cause of 
very severe loss in the apple-growing 


* sections and has been studied for sev- 


eral years. 

The disease is caused by a fungus 
which lives alternately upon red ce- 
dar trees and upon cultivated apples. 
It causes corky galls on the cedar 
trees which are known popularly as 
“cedar apples.’’ 
year these galls extrude a mass of 
yellow gelatinous tendrils which are 
conspicuous from quite a distance. 
The formation of the yellow tendrils 
is dependent upon a warm rain of at 
least six hours duration. After the 
rain is over and when the tendrils 
have become somewhat dry, they Jib- 
erate a large number of spores, which 
the wind may carry to the apple or- 


chards and produce infection on the | 


apple foliage. 

The bulletin discusses the effect of 
the disease on the apple tree, the 
possibility of controlling it spraying 
and the advisability of eradicating 
the cedar trees. 

Applications for the bulletin should 
be addressed to the Virginia Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, Blacks- 
burg, Virginia. 








The manner in which you handle inquir- 
jes is certe ainly a reve pete to me, and I am 
Sure that it will prove ory helpful to many |} 
of us rare rs in our e ftorts to solve the prob- | 
lems at daily confront us. The Inquiry 
Department, as handled by Dr. Butler and 
Prof. Massey, is in my notion the most help- 
ful feature of your very interesting and in- 
structive paper. I am a new subscriber but 
I find it the most helpful and interesting of 
all the farm papers I have ever taken.—B. 
7, on king 

I was never much of a paper farmer until 
I comn 1enced taking The Progressive Farmer 
z ae best farm paper that I ever read.— 


Quarles, Cold Springs, S. C 


(21) 113 























“Avery 
Chilled Plow 


In all sizes; a plow for 
every size team and to 
suit all varied conditions 
of work and soil. 


ceptionally hard, yet tough. 
All parts fit snugly. 


Founded in 1825. 














Sloping landside is interlocked with 
frog; impossible for pitch to be knocked out of plow. 


Moldboard of perfect turn to wrap unde: trash. 
Made of Avery chilled metal; a scientific mixture ex- 
Repairs fit perfectly. 


B. F. Avery & Sons, 


Louisville, Ky. 


[Avery Chilled Plows| 


A line of chilled plows of strictly new design, he 
made after thorough investigation of all con- 
ditions, and backed by eighty-nine years of 
plow-building experience. 


HILLED oT 


share and 


Incorporated 1877. 


JE J 


The New Interlocking Device 
THE LOCK THAT LOCKS. 


It locks the landside into the share, giving 
an extra brace and additional strength to 
both. This valuable combination is not found 
on any competitive plow. 
which practical plowmen will appreciate. 

Shares are 
metal, and being of cutter type insure a keen, 


Gtieares: 
Advance 
Ever 


Made 
In 
_ Chilled 


Plows 








A new feature, 


made of hardest, toughest 








sharp cutting shin with each new share. py) 

















In the spring of the | 


Cultivator, Rake 
and Plow 


The highest type of Single Wheel Hoe 
made. It is light, handy, and adapted to 
use by man, woman, or child. Has leaf 
guard for close work, and a durable steel 
frame. 





Planet Jr 
Pivot-wheel 
Riding Cultivae 
tor, Plow, 


F ag ee and 


A wonderful implement in extensive cule 
tivation of corn, potatoes, etc. Light in 
draft, simple and strong in construction and 
comfortable to ride upon. Works rows 28 
to 44 inches, and cultivates crops until 5 
; feet high. 





Nearly two million soil-tillers all 
over the world are saving time, 
lightening labor and getting better 
results by using, Planet Jr guaran- 
teed farm and garden tools. For all 
requirements, $2 to $100, 

ur new 72-page ill ¢ _ 
FREE — deveeines. rogpseh nag toga? 


kinds of horse and hand cultivation, Write 
for it today. 


S L ALLEN & CO 
Box 1107B_=s—w Philadelphia 


[No. 11] Planet Jr 
Double 
Wheel Hoe, 
Cultivator, 


The greatest cultivating tool in the world 
for bay grower of garden crops aes drilled 
seeds. Ithassteelframe. The plow opens 
furrows for manure, seed, etc., and can be 
reversed for covering. The cultivating 
teeth are adapted for deep or shallow work 
and for marking out. Crops can be worked 
both sides at once until 20 inches high. 





This is a practical every day time-, labor., 
and money-saver. It combines in a single 
implement a capital seeder, an admirable 
single wheel hoe, furrower, wheel-cultiva- 
tor, and_a rapid and efficient wheel garden 
plow. Every owner of a vegetable gar- 
den can save the cost of this tool in a single 
season. 


Planet Jr 2-row 
Pivot-whee] 
Cultivator, 


Cultivates at one time two rows of pota- 
toes, corn, beans, etc. in rows 28 to 44 inches 
apart. Works like a charm in check rows, 
crooked rows, and rows of irregular width. 
Can be ——- with roller-bearings, 
spring-trip standards, and discs. 


































the crop. 


fertilizer at the periods of growth when needed. 


For Sowing Guano and Making a List. 

Two strong universal plow feet are furnished free, 
By removing the cultivatorand attach- 
ing the plow-feetto the side beams, you & 
have the best machinein the world for § 
sowing guano and throwing a 
nice list on itat the same trip, 

The hopper holds 4 
spreads uni- 
formly from 
100 to 2000 
Ibs. to the 
acre. 
Cole force 
feed is the best and sim- J 
plest known, as noiseless 
as a bicycle. Every 
farmer who doesn’t own 
a spreader pays for it 
in wasted fertilizer. 


tilizer not washed away! 
good list at one trip. 


Thousands of dollars worth of guano are wasted that this spreader wouldsave. For 
when guanois applied all at one time, a large partis washed away without benefitting 
The plant uses fertilizer to make STALK instead of FRUIT. 
time comes nourishment is lacking. With this machine you can apply quick acting 
Practically none is lost. 
guano at the time to make fruit—get double the good from it. 






When fruiting 


You apply 














ing day. Fos 


The 
A Spreader 
and Cultivator 
_ Lister and 


pecially useful. 


Dresser. 


Doubles the 
good from 
“guano 


Get a spreader. Stop losing the benefit from your fertilizer. 
Fertilizer applied om, growth with this machine insures bigger yields. Fer- 
low feet easily attached. Sows guano and throws e@ 


Box 300 


The Cole Single-Foot 
Guano Spreader 


Tell save the work of @ 
man and a mule every plant- 
side-dressing 
crops with Nitrate of Soda or 
any other fertilizer it is es- 
Itenables you to stop the waste of applying all guano 
at one time— make more fruit instead of stalk. 
ran right up alengside the plant and distribute guano. 

You can buy Cole machines ofa Home MERCHANT who adds his per- 
S ide sonal guarantee to outs, or,ifyou prefer you.can order direct from the 

factory at our! owest cash prices, freight prepaid. 

By using your old planters and distributors or buying anything but the 
Cole you waste part ofyour labor and fail tomake the yield you could get 
with Cole Planters and Distributors. 

Write for fll information. 
just pencil your address on white margin of this paper, teats off and send 
it to us—we""l do the rest. 


The Cole Mfg. Co. 
















good from 
Guano. 
Guns otf 
rews, opens 
up furrows, 
gews guano 
at one trip. 


It’sso built that you can 


You need not bother to get pen and paper, 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 





RAEN Cheer tenes 











BaF When writing to advertisers mention The Progressive Farmer. 













| | Wood-working Tools 
with Character 


Keen Kutter tools Aave character and quality. 
They make a man do better work and faster 
work. They have the best stuff in them that 
money will buy, and first-class workmen make 
them. You ought to have Keen Kutter tools 
in your shop ‘for quick repairs of sudden 
breaks, for building that new brooder house, 
for new floors, for the horse stalls, for 
making the feed bins rat-proof. For any of 
the many jobs you want to do right now. 





























Ratchet Brace 
No. ER8 
Price $2 00 





Tools will serve you as no other tools can or will. So 
good are they, and so positive are we that you'll get the 
very limit of long wear and good work out of them, that 
they’re sold with the distinct understanding that you can get 
your money back, double-quick, for any tool you say isn’t 
everything that it ought to be. Just tell the dealer you want 
the price and he'll trade the amount for the balky tool. 
There won't be any discussion nor any side-stepping. You 
get that money quick. 


mage 4 
puso $0. is 


Hammer 
**The Recollection of Quali’y Remains el dt ey 
Long After the Price is Forgotten.’’ 
Trade Mark Registered. —E, C. SIMMONS. 


If not at your dealer’s, write us. 
SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY 


St. Louis New York Philadelphia Toledo 
Minneapolis Sioux City Wichita 





































Do you raise early or late potatoes ? 


There’s a difference between early and late 
varieties that should be considered in fertilizing. 

For the early kind use 1,000 pounds per acre 
of a fertilizer containing 10% 


POTASH 


5% ammonia and 8% phosphoric acid. Under average conditions, 800 pounds 
of 3-6-8 is the most profitable for late crops. 
Some growers doubie these amounts, for they 
are convinced that Potash Pays. 
Caution: Be sure your Potash for potatoes 
on heavy soil is in the form of Sulfate. 
Write for Potash prices and for Free books 
with formulas and directions. We sell any 
amount of Potash from a 200-pound bag up. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, Inc. 
42 Broadway, New York 
Chicago, McCormick Block Savannah, Bank & Trust Bldg. 
New Orleans. Whitney Central Bank Bldg. 
San Francisco, 25 California St. Atlanta, Empire Bldg. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, ” 


GROWING STRAWBERRIES SUCCESSFULLY 





The Dormant Period; 


Staminate and Pistillate Flowers; Putting 


Out the Plants; Fertilization, Cultivation and Mulching 


By A. M. Latham, Stephenville, Texas 


T THIS season of the year we 
A naturally turn toward the gar- 
den where we grow the vege- 
tables and the small fruit that fur- 


| hishes our table with the many deli- 


cacies in early 
summer. There is 
but few, if any, of 
the things grown 
in this plant that 
equals the old 
time favorite, the 
strawberry. It has 
been the theme in 
many songs and 
stories, but better 
still, has been the 
means of many a dollar being made 
by the Southern farmer—many a dol- 





MR. LATHAM. 


| lar that never would have been made. 


While it is not possib'e for a man 
to learn all about strawberries in one 
season, yet he can learn more by try- 
ing to grow them than he wiil by 
waiting for his neighbor to pave the 
way and get the profits. Every farm- 
er should have a small bed of straw- 
berry plants here in the South. And 
while there is no great mystery in 
the growing of this plant, there are 
some points that we must observe, 
some things that we must know if we 
make success. One of these things 
is dormancy. 


The Dormant Period 


LL life—animal and vegetable— 

has its rest season to recuperate 
its energies. Were not this the case, 
the system would soon become ex- 
hausted and incapable of active work. 
The man, after taking a good night’s 
sleep, if his system is normal and 



































Farm Fence 
Poultry Fence 
Lawn Fence 
Farm Gates 


No man can afford to buy a single rod of por a or a gate of any 
kind till a first pybors poo with the — l offer in my two new 
card re request : brings them t as fast as steam 
re min t 
than 400,000 pro por be en farmers have found Brown Fence to be the great- 
est value in the world, sold on the right plan, direct from factory, freight 
repa: 


Pp id, backed by @ guarantee that insures your perfect satisfac- 
tion in every way. Over 25 million rods of my fence are Dow in use, 
rows Fence is made of 
Basic 


Ide Per Rod U heavil: ty Bowtie Sateen 
WE PAY FREIGHT ,3ecrems:rssune, 


hall 
b= stay fence that can’t be equalled by anything else on the 
_~he market. My books will open your eyes to some real values that keep 


anice panch of dollars right square at home in your own pocket. 
160 Styles to select from, for every purpose. Write me a postal now. 


he fence business and more 


Gates 


gn y 

















James Brown, President 


1 The Brown Fence & Wire Co. 


Cleveland 


Dept. 87 
Ohi 


HH eT 
UAT AAANOU AREAS UUUEELUBERAL BAU OOEEAUALAA MOSMAN 
seit CT: 


Lawn fence and gates combining ex- 


Convenient farm gates, ail styles, direct 
treme beauty with greatest strength, to 


you at money-saving factory prices, 


Self-Raising 








Every fruit grower, gardener and farmer who reads this paper should geta copy of this 
free book. Describes Allen's true-to-name varietics and gives valuable information on 
How to Grow Big Luscious Strawberries. 
Hundreds of standard varieties of carefully grown Strawberries, Blackberries, Rasp- 
berries and other small fruits for every soil and climate. For 29 years Allen's plants 
have been leaders. All plants shipped from carefully selected fresh stock and packed 
to arrive in good condition, Write today for THE 1914 BERRY BOOK, 


F. ALLEN 121 Market Street Salisbury, Md. 













mind appreciative, feels renewed and 
ready to perform his task with re- 
newed energy and zeal. Just so we 
might say of the strawberry, after 
going through a period of rest, stimu- 
lated by the influence of the sun’s 
rays and moisture, it is ready to 
burst forth and produce the delicious 
fruit to tickle the palate and please 
the eye of the most exacting. 


It has been claimed that the straw- 
berry plant grows all through the 
winter when the ground is not frozen, 
| but we conclude that this growth is 
| dependent largely upon tke character 
of the plant. Some plants or vari- 
eties are much more susceptible to 
‘cold and heat than others. Authori- 
ties claim that 90 per centrof the 
properties that enter into the compo- 
| sition of a strawberry plant is gath- 
ered from the atmosphere, so we con- 
clude that the actual leaves carried 
through the dormant period determ- 
ine its activity through the winter. 
The leaf is truly the lung of the plant, 
and no visible life is seen in some 
piants or varieties; while others carry 
considerable of their foliage through 
| the winter unaffected by the cold. Of 
icourse a dead leaf and stem cannot 
' feed the roots of the plants, therefore 
the atmospheric supply of food is cut 
off from that plant; but where the 
| leaves remain alive it is quite pos- 
| sible that the root system is grow- 
|ing and lengthening and putting up 
| food for future use. 








We conclude that this root system 
has much to do with the plant pro- 
‘ducing a bountiful crop, the short- 
rooted plants being much more af- 
fected by drouth. Not only does the 
| plant obtain recuperated power by its 
rest through the winter, but its ene- 
mies, the insect and fungous diseases 


to which it is subjected, are, to a 
great extent, held in check. And 
| fortunately we can say that the 


strawberry is less subjected to these 
insects and diseases than other fruits. 

If a planter has his land well pre- 
pared and in good condition to re- 
ceive the plants, we recommend that 
he plant while they are in the dor- 
mant state. It does not need the ex- 
tra care if planted while dormant to 





get the strawberry to grow. While 
the grower’s plants are inactive his 
mind and hands should be engaged 
in planning and preparing to take 
care of the crop. 


Fertile and Infertile Flowers 


BOUT as sevére a disappointment 

as I ever knew to befall any fruit 
grower is to have his orchard or berry 
vines laden with blooms, promising 
@ great yield, and end by being al- 
most barren at harvest time. But 
we have seen such misfortunes befall 
strawberry growers numbers and 
numbers of times. Very often the 
grower says that the beds have “run 
out.” The real reason is far different. 
In the first place strawberry blooms 
are fertile (or pistillate) and barren 
(or staminate). A bed that is plant- 
ed wholly of either kind will be bar- 
ren of fruit. All pistillate blooms 
will not bear fruit any more than all 
staminate ones. To be prolific, straw- 
berry beds should be set about seven 
to one. Some set ten to one with 
fairly good success. That is every 
seventh or tenth plant must be pis- 
tillate (fertile). 


The most successful strawberry 
growers that I know keep a small bed 
set entirely with fertile plants, so 
that renewals can be made at the 
season of resetting plants. They do 
this resetting or renewal work every 
year, owing to the fact that the bar- 
ren plants are the hardiest and the 
freest of growth. They make more 
runners and will crowd out the fertile 
plants. Prevention may be had by 
cutting off the runners of the aggress- 
ive barren plants. The ‘‘cure’’ is by 
removing and setting in their place 
fertile plants. The time to mark the 
plants is when they are in bloom. 
Drive a stake down by every barren 
plant and in the fall take up and re- 
set with plants from the reserve bed 
of fertile ones. 


Pe Cultivation 


ULTIVATION of the strawberry 

plant is a different matter from 
the selection and setting out. The 
big half is done when the plants are 
suitably distributed. Too rich ground 
is to be avoided. Every experienced 
grower knows the value of a clay sub- 
soil and a top soil of friable loam. 
Leaf mold and sand make good con- 
stituents, but cow manure is about 
the best in the way of fertilizer, with 
just a bit of potash and phosphate. 
Old dry crumpled cowchips feed 
strawberry plants better than the 
more rank horse or stable manure. 
Too rich a manure makes too rank a 
plant growth. Fruit is secured by 
just enough, and not too much, fer- 
tility of the soil. Soil that is con- 
sidered a little poor is better than 
that which is too rich, because liquid 
fertilizer can be given at the time of 
berry formation, or just before the 
buds even form. Strawberry plants 
are greedy. Therefore it is a mighty 
good plan to add to the ground each 
fall as much fertility as will amount 
to a new ground. Regularity in re- 
newing will give better ‘satisfaction 
than too much manure at a given 
time. 

One very important matter is the 
mulch. It is not.applied as a winter 
protection, for strawberries are de- 
fiant of cold. It is the mulch that 
equalizes alternate freezings and 
thawings, which upheave the plants. 
A thick mulch of pine needles, tan 
bark, straw, cottonseed hulls, or such 
material acts as a safeguard in these 
transitions from freezing to thawing. 
In the northern sections the snow 
covers the ground like a blanket, and 
only melts in time for the growth to 
proceed naturally. In the South the 
cold is not séttled, therefore we find 
it well to regulate the changes by 4 
good mulch. 
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A Reading Course in Seem) CYANAMID MIXTURES cost NO MORE 
than Ordinary Fertilizers 


(Continued from page 11) 


tirely of very fine clay are practically 


valueless for farming purposes, since | 
the small particles pack so closely to- | 


gether that they exclude the air and 
water to a great extent. 
conditions bacterial life does not 
thrive and nlant roots find difficulty 
in penetrai.ng the soil. Pipe clays 
and the unweathered subsoil of many 
red clays are examples. A clay soil 
is the opposite of a sandy soil in 
many respects. It is harder to work; 
it holds more moisture; it becomes 
sticky when very wet, and bakes hard 
or forms clods when dry. It is usual- 
ly much richer in plant foods than 
the sand; it warms up in the spring 
less readily; plant roots in it may 
suffer for lack of air while those in 
the sand suffer from too much. Clay 
soils are often benefited by the use of 
lime, which tends to lighten them 
and also by the addition of vegetable 
matter, which keeps the soil grains 
from packing so tightly together. 
Sandy soils are usually called 
“light,” and clay soils “heavy,” but 
this refers to the power required to 
work them, not to their actual weight. 
A sandy soil may weigh 100 pounds 


to the cubic foot, while a clay soil is | 


not likely to weigh over 80 pounds. 
Clay soils may be derived from feld- 
3par, limestone, shale, and other 
recks. Their ‘‘sticky’’ nature is due 
to the aluminum they contain. 


Soils between these two extremes 


are called ‘‘loam’’ soils. If there is 
more sand than clay, they are 
“sandy loams;”’ if more clay than 
sand, “‘clay loams.’’ A soil which is 


about half sand and one-fourth clay 
—the rest being made up of silt, hu- 
mus and gravel—is a loam soil pure 
and simple, and for most crops is 
probably the best of all soils, so far 
as a soil can be judged by its general 
mechanical — or ‘‘physical’’—condi- 
tion. Such soils are light enough to 


Under such | 





but they are worth more because they feed the crop with nitrogen, 


| the most important and costly of plant foods, during its principal 
growing period. Cyanamid nitrogen is taken “from the air.” 


It is 


organic in form, highly available and quick and progressive in 
action with a soil duration of nearly three months. 






RAINS CAN’T WASH IT AWAY 


When Cy-an-a-mid nitrogen in Cyanamid Mixtures _ 


is applied it quickly reacts with the soil and forms 
compounds that are not soluble in water but are 
made available to the plant, as needed, by the sol- 
vent effect of plant roots and bacterial action. 
This Cyanamid nitrogen does not first overfeed 


| the crop and then starve it as do the forms of ni- 


trogen that wash away with the first rain. 


SOIL-SWEETENING LIME 


| Cyanamid is rich in lime, which cost you nothing, 





be easily worked, yet retain moisture | 


well; are not likely to bake or form 
clods; hold plant food that may be 
applied to them; usually contain a 
large per cent of vegetable matter, 
and thus afford a good feeding ground 
for bacteria, and give the plant roots 
every chance to thrive. As the per 
cent of either sand or clay is increas- 
ed, the soil becomes more like the 
sand or the clay soil. An increase in 
the amount of vegetable matter al- 


most invariably means that the soil | 


will hold more water—we shall see 
later why this is desirable—and that 
it is easier to work and keeps in bet- 
ter condition. In short, the ideal soil, 
generally speaking, is a deep loam 
Made loose and mellow by large 
amounts of vegetable matter. The 
hearer the soil can be made to ap- 
proach this standard, the better for 
most crops. There are, of course, 
some crops which like sandy soils 
and others that thrive best on rather 
tight clays. 

Alluvial soils— those formed by 
water—and loess soils—those made 
by wind, water and ice—are usually 
loams. 


Surface Soil and Subsoil 


NOTHER division of soils is that 

of “surface soil’ and “subsoil.” 
Every farm boy knows the difference 
between these two, but not every one 
has thought of why this difference ex- 
ists. Yet if he is to become a farmer 
and have soils to care for, it is well 
Worth while that he should know. 

The subsoil, roughly speaking, is 
that part of the soil which lies below 
the depth of cultivation. It usually 
differs considerably from the surface 
Soil even when formed out of the 
Same materials. In a clay soil, for 
example, the top six or eight inches 
May be dark brown in color, easily 
worked, comparatively productive, 
While below this is red soil, very tight 
and hard, in which plants will scarce- 
ly grow at all. No one plants crops 
On a “gall” from which the surface 


Soil has been washed away and ex- 


either for the lime itself or for the time or labor 
of applying it. The use of Cyanamid-Mixtures 
will not make soils sour, a -ondition that is apt to 
follow the repeated use of ordinary fertilizers. 


CYANAMID AN INSECTICIDE 


Plant roots give off poisons that are harmful to 


| the plant itself unless they are removed by ab- 


sorbing agents, among which carbon is one of the 
most effective. Cyanamid also contains pure car- 
bon, which is a valuable insecticide, especially for 
killing grubs that follow the continued use of 
stable manure, 


PERFECT MECHANICAL CONDITION 


For drilling or otherwise applying to the soil. 
Cyanamid-Mixtures run through a drill like seed. 
This means no drill troubles and a perfect, even 
distribution of the fertilizer which insures_even 
fertilization. 


NO BAG ROTTING 


The free acids in ordinary fertilizers are the cause 
of bag-rotting. Cyanamid lime neutralizes those 
acids in fertilizer mixtures and no trouble of this 
kind is experienced with Cyanamid-Mixtures, 

Allof these advantages come without a penny of 
extra cost, and they also explain why Cyanamid- 
Mixtures are producing crops, larger per dollar 
of expenditure than are grown with ordinary fer- 


American Cyanamid Company 


BUFFALO, N. Y 
NASHVILLE 


ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 


wyi= full details and entry blank. 





,. the perfect ammoniate 


atmospheric nitrogen 


Pear oR iteetes tise one 


tilizers, Don’t be satisfied in taking anything but 
the best—the most for your money. That’s what 
Cyanamid-Mixtures represent. 


Increased Use of Cyanamid Mixtures 


by fertilizer manufacturers and farmers will help 
to lower the present cost of mixed fertilizers, for 
as the consumption of atmospheric nitrogen 
(Cyanamid) increases, its production cost will be 
lessened and make possible a lower selling price. 
This is a vital reason why every farmer should 
demand Cyanamid-Mixtures. Natural sources of 
nitrogen (ammonia) are growing scarcer and 
higher priced each year. 


Cyanamid is being used with remarkable success 
for every kind of crop—grain, fruits, vegetables, 
etc. In 11 out of 13 field tests it has shown greater 
results than any other form of nitrogen. Write 
for its results on any and all crops you are inter- 
ested in. 


"$700 


_ Cash Prizes | 
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= Cotton in the season of 1914. 
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crops and and to showthe import- #4 


producing big yields of the South’s 4 
k; = principal crops, the American Cyanamid 4 
= Company has appropriated $700 in cash 2M 
§; tobe paid to the farmers who show bs 


the largest yield per acre of Corn and 4 
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MORE 
COTTON 


Mr. M. L. McRae of McRae 
Ga., using afertilizer mixture 
in which three-fourths of the 
ammonia was Cyanamid pro- 
duced a cotton crop in 1911 
that averaged 2 bales;to the 
acre, You cando the same 
by using mixtures that cons 
tain Cyanamid. 


MORE 
CORN 


Mr. F. R. Mann of Jacksone 
ville, Ga., using a fertilizer 
mixture in which threee - 
fourths of the ammonia was 
Cyanamid harvested a corn 
crop in 1911 that averaged 
over 100 bushels to the acre, 
Mixtures containing Cyana- 
mid are the secret of bigger 
crops. 


HOW. to BUY 


Cyanamid is sold only in complete fertilizer mix 
tures. These mixtures are furnished by fertilizer 
manufacturers and dealers, everywhere, and bear 
the Cyanamid red and blue tag. The tag is for 
your protection and identifies Cyanamid-Mixtures, 
See that it is on every bag of fertilizer you buy. 

Enter the Cyanamid Big Crop Contest and 


learn how you may secure free a handsome 
bronze watch fob. 
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pects to make a good yield. Yet the 
top-soil was once the same sort of 
soil as the subsoil exposed on the 
gall; and this can be made over into 
the same sort of soil as that which 
the rains,.carried off. The difference 
in the coior and fertility is chiefly due 
to the fact that there is more humus 
in the top soil. The work of the sun 
and rain and air in fining the soil and 
breaking the particles apart also has 
much to do with it. Dig this subsoil 
up, expose it to the weather, mix hu- 
mus with it, fine it with plow and 
harrow, and it will gradually become 
like the top-soil. 


Soil Coloring 


OILS are sometimes classified ac- 
cording to their colors, but this 
is not an accurate classification, even 
though the color of a soil is some- 
times some index to its fertility, if 
one knows its other characteristics. 
Color depends (1) upon the material 
out of which the soil was made, and 
(2) the amount of vegetable matter it 
contains. A muck soil is black; and 
if two soils are of the same forma- 
tion, and of different colors, the dark- 
er one is pretty sure to contain more 
vegetable matter, and therefore to be 
better soil. Aside from the vegetable 
matter they contain, the color of soils 
is generally due to the presence of 
iron or other minerals. It is iron that 
makes the red clays red. Some very 
dark soils are rather poor. 


| 

Why the Farm Boy Should Study the | 
Soil | 
ROM all this we see that the story | 
of the soil as a whole is not only | 

a story—a history rather—reaching 
farther back into time than our | 
dreams can go and full of strange and 
beautiful incidents, but also that ev- 
ery type of soil, every field, every par- 
ticle almost, has its own separate his- 
tory. Since the farmer’s ability to 
make a living depends so largely upon 
the proper handling of his soil, it is 
important that he know all he can | 
about it. 

All that any one can know is really 
very little indeed compared with what 
is yet to be found out; but surely no 
boy of today expecting to be a farmer 
in a few more years, can afford to 
neglect the study of his soil. It,is not 
only a study full of interest, but a 
study of vital importance to him, 
since he cannot hope to be a success- 
ful farmer if he does not know how 
to care for and improve his land. 

Even the boy who does not expect 
to be a farmer should know some- 
thing, not only of the soil, but of the 
crops that grow in it and the animals 
that are fed by it. For upon these | 
the life of all of us depends; and it is | 
hard to understand how any one who | 
is ignorant of them can imagine him- | 
self a well educated person. | 


People 
the 


will believe in you if you set them 
example.—Elbert Hubbard 


an 


| light brush—strips sod—and does a hun- 


The 20th Century Grader 


| Prof. J. F. 











Milne’s § Stur a 
and Tree Puller 


clears a two-acre circle with one sitting—pulls stumps, 
green trees and hedges quick and easy. You can 
paw trees faster than you can cut t! jown, 
eaving the land clear for cultivation. 

All Steel Combination Stump Puller 
Unbreakable—handy—rapid—powerful. The only ma- 
chine on the market that can be set either stump- 
anchored or self-anchored. Double, Triple and Quad- 
ruple Attachments, Also Rotary Power Attachment 
for sawing, grinding, etc. Write for free catalogue. 


MILNE MFG. CO.,878 Ninth St., Monmouth, Ill. 


“The Machine With a 
Hundred Uses.” 


It makes ditches—builds dikes—shapes up 
levees—levels rough land—builds and main- 
tains hard dirt roads—fills ditches—clears off 






























dred jobs that no other farm implement 
will do. 


does the work of forty 
hands, and it requires 
only a driver and a team 
of mulestorunit. Send 
for full particulars. 
BAKER MFG. CO. 
260 Falis Bullding. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 





Have you read “Southern Field Crops,’ by 
Duggar? You should read it, 


and then keep it where you can refer to it. 
We can supply you with it for $1.87, post- 
be 











Home-Grown Seed Can't 
Produce Tobacco Like 
SLATE’S Tobacco Seed 


These seed are grown on our Hyco Tobacco Seed Farm, 
under improved scientific methods. Every faulty 
seedis taken out by our method. You secure 
seed that. germinate. 


Why should you take chances with seed of 
doubtful value? Why risk home-grown, un- 


tested seed when the cost of securing seed. like 


Slate’s is so small? Only one 9: two dollars 
will plant an ordinary crop, 

This is the first and largest Tobacco Seed farm in the world, 
and we originated many of the finest tobaccos grown. We have 
all varieties. The use of Slate’s seed multiplies the possibilities 


of yourcrop. Don’t be satisGed with any:other but write us now 
for booklet and prices. 


ISLATE SEED COMPANY 
Box 912 SOUTH BOSTON, VIRGINIA 




















Plant Apple Trees This Spring— 
Don’t Put It Off Any Longer 


The farmer who plants apple trees mow will be sure of 
a steady reliable income from the trees in five or six years. 
Mr. B. F. Stuart sold the fruit from 123 trees.and received 
$3000.00. Other farmers can do as well if they plant the right 
trees and care forthem properly. For Southern planting we 
recommend 


Red June Shockley Springdale 
Summer Banana Winesap Paragon (“@mmoth 
Bonum York Imperial 
Delicious’ Stayman Yates 


This does not complete our list—get our catalogue (mail- 
ed free) which tells of the best Apples for the South. Write 
for it today—tell us of your needs and let us help you in your 
plans. Plenty of Apples keeps the family well. 


J. Van Lindley Nursery Co., ronawe’%ic. 














Is the San Jose Scale destroying your Peaches, Apples, Pears, Plums 
and other Fruit Trees? Then do away with the evil smell- 
ing and unpleasant Lime Sulphur washes and use :- 


SCHNARR’S INSECTICIDE 1 to 20 


Tested. by the Alabama Experiment Station and found 
Effective Against Scale, Easy to Mix, Pleasant to Use and Economical. 
Price: “aaa taka. 50c per gal. 
Write us for information and quotation on 
larger and smaller quantities, 


VAN ANTWERP’S SEED STORE, Mobile, Ala. 


INSECTICIDE DEPARTMENT 














SPRAYING THE HOME ORCHARD 





Good Fruit is Only Possible in Well- 
Cared-For Orchards; How to Spray 


Bs a number of years commercial 


= 


fruit growers have found it nec- 

essary to buy spraying equipment 
and spray their trees if they would 
make any profit from the sale of 
their fruit. But the man who was 
not raising fruit to sell, and had only 
a small orchard of an acre or two for 
home use, felt that he could not af- 
ford the expense of a spraying out- 
fit. However, the steady inroads. of 
insect pests and fungous diseases 
has reached the point that a home 
orchard, unsprayed, is hardly worth 








| pump and materials to spray 





















VOU'VE HEARD $8 MUCH ABEUT—built especially to saw lumber better and quicker 

than any other mill, and to /ast longer. \t is the lightest running, fastest cutting 

little mill you ever saw—easyto handle, durable and satisfactory. Has the famious 

D poe on ape wp haa works, the — ry invented, wire cable drive, steel 
ead blocks, 0S, automatic offset of the log when gigged back, spri 

receder, steel lined carriage. Manufactured by F aia leans 

SALEM IRON WORKS, 305 S. LIBERTY ST., 
Winston-Satem, N. C. 


GIBBES MACHINERY COMPANY, Columbia, S. C. 
General Sales Agent 


o 
Every pert gutracteed 
We build Log Beam 
Mills, Mounted Mills, 
Pianers and Matchers 
Swing’ Saws, Edgers, ete. 
Write today for Catalog. 





THE BEST SEED FOR YOUR LAND 


The kind that gow—that produce larger crops. Farmers make-no mistake in buying 


MIXSON HIGH-GRADE SEEDS—actual tests show they are best for truck farms oF 
garden. Beans, Cucumbers, Cabbage, Corn, Sorghum, Cotton and otherseeds . 
ay for ail purposes. 
G) 


Write to-day for descriptive catalogue and 
pricelist. Address 2 
W. H. MIXSON SEED CO:, Charleston, S.C. _ 





Keeping. 

During the last year or two, I have | 
| noted a very progressive change in 
| this matter. Numbers of letters have 
| been received lately of the same tone 
as the one before me. “I have only 
about an acre in fruit and wish to 
grow perfect fruit for home consump- 
tion. Kindly recommend a spray 
this 
orchard against scale; curculio and 
brown rot. I want a pump as cheap 
as I can get, consistent with good 
and thorough work.’’ 


| 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARME*:, 








FARM SETTLEMENT 
on3400acresinSwfeaorgia 
selected and approved byAgr Jept. 


CENTRAL®* GEORGIA RY 


The Central of Georgia Ry. has con- 
tracted with the owner of the hest 
available tract along its lines to sub- 


divide and sell at reasonable prices 
on terms of one-third cash, balance 
in 3 years at 6%. Most of the farms 
have half or more cleared land: 
Farms sold only to white farmers in 


Farms of 25 
to 200 Acres 


If you want a Southern farm home, this 
is your opportunity. Write today for 
descriptive pamphlet and book “Ala- 
bama and Georgia, the Home-Seekers’ 
Opportunity That Was Overlooked.” 


Jd. F. JACKSON, Agricultural Agt. 
Central of Ga. Ry. 
275 W. Broad St. Savannah, Ga. 








An Inexpensive Spray Pump 


OR use in such an orchard, I will 
suggest a barrel pump, without 
the barrel, equipped with 12 1-2 feet 
of half-inch spray hose and Simplex 
or some other good nozzie. In 4d-| 
dition to this, there will be needed an | 
extension rod to spray the tops of 
the trees. I have found it less ex- | 
pensive and about as satisfactory to 
buy the barrel pump without the bar- 
rel and have it installed in a common 
vinegar or syrup barrel. It is very 
little trouble to install the pump in 
an ordinary barrel. I prefer the 
pump in the end rather than in the 
side of the barrel. Fixed in this way, | 
the barrel containing the pump can | 
be set in a one-horse wagon, the 
spray solution put in, and the spray | 
hose attached and the whole outfit | 
driven to the orchard. One man'| 
drives and pumps, while another 
stands on the ground and applies the | 


Mitchell’s 
Early Prolific Yield 
Cotton 


TESTED AND PROVEN 





The Earliest, Most Prolific and 
Largest Yield Lint on Record 
Per Acre—1i1640 Pounds. 





Double Jointed, Bolled, Limbed and 
Yield — Defies Boll Weevil, Insects, 
Disease, Frost—to the very greatest 
extent possible. 





For the Most Intensive—Progressive— 
Double Crop Farming Send for My Book- 
let and Large Picture Describing Particu- 
lar. Price $5 (100 Ibs. 3% bu. sack de- 
livered) where I have no distributor. 


SUGAR LOAF COTTON FARM, 


Youngsville, N. C. 














spray to the trees. If the trees are of | 
considerable size, 20 feet of hose, | 
rather than 12% feet, will be needed 
so that the one who sprays can get 
around the tree without so much | 
driving. 

Destroying San Jose Scale 


F AN orchard is infested with San 
Jose scale, it should be sprayed | 
quite thoroughly with the lime-sul- | 
fur mixture before the trees start 
growth in the spring, as the scale 
treatment is too severe for trees in| 
bloom or foliage. The lime-sulfur 
mixture can be bought ready prepar- 
ed or it can be made at home. If you 
desire to make your own mixture, the 
following formula will give good re-| 
sults: | 


Fresh stone lime ....... 18 pounds 
Flowers of sulfur ...... 45 pounds | 
Water enough to make.. 50 gallons | 


The lime and sulfur are boiled to- | 
gether in about 12 or 15 gallons of | 
water for 50 minutes. Then it is} 
| made up to 50 gallons with warm 








water, put in the spray barrel and ap- 





Deaton Ss Native Scientifically Bred 


For Twenty Years 





TWO EARS and BIG EARS 


Won prizes at eight exhibitions. Sample ear by 
Parcel Post for 20c. 75e per peck, $2.50 per bushel. 


“| JOHN DEATON, Carthage, N. C. 











plied while warm. 
| A number of commercial orchard- 
| ists make up large quantities of lime- | 
| sulfur mixture, strain out the sedi- 
| ment and apply it cold according to 
pers gravity—1.03 is about right 
| for winter spraying against the scale. 
| Those who are interested in the 











CABBAGE PLANTS 
We can ship the following variety of Cabbage plants 
the day your order is received. We guarantee full count 
and satisfaction or your money will be returned without 
any trouble. We have grown Cabbage and Cabbage 
plants for more than 20 years. 
Varieties 
Charleston Wakefields 
Early Jersey Wakefields 
New Flat Dutch 


PEAS FOR SALE 
300 bushels of Whippoorwill 
Black and Unknown Peas at $3 
per bushel. Cash must accom- 
pany all orders. 
G. T. SUTTON, Calypso, N. C. 


Price 
500 plants $0.50 
1000 plants .90 
2000 plants $1.70 
5000 plants $3.75 
10,000 plants $7.00 
Please send money one or check along with your 


summer spraying of peaches, should 
write to Division of Publications, 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C., for Farm- | 


Cotton Seed and 
Seed Corn 


The best: lot we have ever offered 
ginned on our private gin, grown on our 
own farm, sound, pure and true to name. 

Clevelands big boll the best cotton 
ever introduced $1.00 bu., 25 bu. 95c, 
50 bu. 90c. 

Reddings select Cleveland and Wan- 
namakers pedigree Cleveland most 
prolific strains yet found $1.50 bu. 

Few bushels select DeLoach Sun 
beam the new Anthracnose proof cotton Ff 
$1.25 bu. 

Sanders Improved, Marlboro, Batts 
and Henry Grady seed corn $3.00 bu. 


Fair View Farm, f 
Palmetto, Ga. 











FERTILIZERS 


We offer all fertilizer handlers the season of 1914 7 
an opportunity to use IN’S OLD EMPIRE GUA-- 
NO, OLD EMPIRE GUANO SPECIAL, and other old 
celebrated Rasin brands, such as, DIXIE GUANO, 
GOLD STANDARD, BALTIMORE SPECIAL MIX- 
TURE, ete., which have stood the test on Cotton, 
Tobacco, Corn and other crops, for. more: than fifty 
(50) years. 

Hereafter we will conduct the sale of our 
goods in North Carolina direct from Balti- 
more, Md., where the old Rasin formulae 
have been handled since 1855. 

Our traveling representative will be pleased to 
call on you at any time. Write us direct. 


RASIN-MONUMENTAL CO., 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND. 











ers’ Bulletin No. 440, on spraying | 
peaches for the control of brown rot, 
scab and curculio. This bulletin 
gives in detail the treatment of the 
troubles mentioned in the title. 





order, or we can ship C. O. D 











JNO. C. be seer rina ener aertorye ot af 
erence: Ba » < , Charteston, S. C. = 

Reference: Bank o arleston varleston White Burley Tobacco Seed—Stand-Up Type 
1 ounce $1,00, 3 ounces $2.00. Post paid. 


J. W. GRIFFIN, Box No. 31, WARSAW, KY. 





Make your neighborhood a reading neigh- 
borhood. Then your neighbors will be ready 


to co-operate with you in all progressive 
movements. 








| + H. P. STUCKEY 
| Athens, Ga. 


| 





| To pardon is the privilege only of the 





living.—Elbert Hubbard 

















10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 










Send us your name 
and address with 10 
cents for postage, and we 
will send you this high-grade 
hollow ground razor on 10 days 
free trial. Shave with it as often as 
’ you please, then if you wish to keep it, send 
$1.50 for Our fine strop and hone and the razor is yours. 
CAROLINA CUTLERY CO., Dept. A 


Box 402, Greensboro, N. C 
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Our Farmers’ Union Page. 





Devoted to Organization, Co-operation and Marketing. 





J. Z. GREEN, Organizer-Lecturer North Carolina Farmers’ Union. 





Contributing Editors :< E. W. DABBS, President South Carolina Farmers’ Union. 
C. C. WRIGHT, E ive C Nati 


i Farmers’ Union. 








Programs for Local Unions 


JANUARY 


“More Women Members of the Union— 
How Can We Get Them? Should They 
Iiave Separate Sessions or Meet With 
the Men, or Should We Have Some Joint 
Programs and Some Separate Ones?” 

Second January Subject: ‘‘What Can 
We Do About Dragging the Roads?” 

FEBRUARY 

“How Can We Cooperate This Year in 
Buying Feedstuffs, Fertilizers, Machin- 
ery, and Supplies, and in Avoiding the 
Credit and Mortgage Systems?” 

MARCH 

(1) “Are Our County 
Work, Public Road Work, and Public 
Health Work Properly Managed? If 
Not, What Reforms Are Needed?” 

(2) “What Can We Do to Get a Good 
Fair Next Fall?” 


Public School 











THE RURAL COMMUNITY 


The Farmers’ Union Should Take 
Hold of the Life and Business of 
Communities—A Real Rural Social 
Organism Must Be Developed 


HAT is your Local Union doing 

W to develop the kind of com- 

munity cooperation that af- 

fects not only your business interests 

but the social life of the neighbor- 

hood? In your dreams of cooperation 

in its larger sphere have you over- 

looked the possibilities of cooperation 
in your neighborhood? 


If so, now is the opportune time to 
stop dreaming of county,. state and 
national cooperation, and get down to 
work in dead earnest in your own 
vicinity, with the determination of 
making your Local Union the agency 
that touches the business and social 
relationship of your own community. 
If you lay the foundation of the co- 
operative structure in your locality, 
cooperation in its broader fields of 
activity will develop just as fast as 
you are ready for it, 


Prizes for Cooperation 


“ERETOFORE practically all priz- 
es that have been put up by 
County and State Unions have been 
given with a view to stimulating 
greater production through boys’ 
corn clubs, tomato clubs, ete. The 
Union County Farmers’ Union ven- 
tures out in another direction this 
year by putting up the following 
prizes to be awarded at the close of 
the year: 


1. To the Local Union that reports 
best average attendance during the 
year 1914, $5. 

2. To the Local Union making 
greatest gain in membership, either 
from delinquent or new members, $5. 

3. To the Local Union that does 
the largest volume of business 
through collective purchases, $5. 

4. To the Local Union that does 
the largest business through collec- 
tive selling of farm products, $10. 

5. To the Local Union that pro- 
motes best results in community 
breeding of any distinct. type. of 
dairy cattle, $10. 

6. To the Local Union that 
achieves best results in developi ¢ a 
better community spirit by rurai so- 
cial gathering and entertainments 
that bring together families of the 
community, $15. 

Giving prizes that stimulate rivalry 
between rural communities in coop- 
erative activity is in harmony with 
the spirit and purpose of the Farm- 
ers’ Union. In the above list of 
prizes there might have been appro- 
priately included a prize to the Local 
Union that cooperates most in the 
purchase and use of labor-saving 
farm machinery, and also a prize to 
the Local Union that shows the great- 
est enrollment and attendance of lady 
members during the year. J. Z%. G. 





I am glad to say that I have renewed my 
Subscription to your great farm paper. I 
Would not be without it for anything, so 
Please send me the Farm Record Book.—A, 
L. McKoy, Troy, N. CG. 


SOMETHING ON THE TENANT 
QUESTION 


The Immense Waste Caused by Fre- 
quent Moving 


N THE discussion of the tenant 

question the tremendous economic 
waste of moving has not been given 
the consideration that its importance 
demands. Waste of time and energy 
in looking for another place; waste of 
time and horse-power in moving, are 
all direct losses to the tenant. But 
infinitely greater than all these is the 
loss to the wealth of the country in 
the uncertainty, the failures to farm 
right, the neglect of the many little 
jobs that are needed for the comfort 
of the tenant and his family and for 
the upkeep of the property, and the 
spirit of carelessness and want of 
thrift that it fosters. 


* 2 *& 


This last is the discouraging feature 
of the whole business. Some think it 
can be cured by the leasing system, 
but until a lease can be made as 
binding on the tenant as on the land- 
lord by a cash bond that is put up by 
the tenant to offset the financial re- 
sponsibility of the landlord, there is 
not much. prospect of its general 
adoption. There are too many in- 
stances where the tenant has thrown 
up the lease on very short notice, or 


where he has held the landlord to his | 





“pound of flesh’’ in every particular, | 
while he by neglect, under the pleas | 


of poverty, or lack of labor that he 


had contracted to furnish, has forfeit- | 


ed every right to consideration, yet 
because of a lease holds on to the 
place until he thinks he can better 
himself by moving. 


*.* @ 


Some one asked the question re- 
cently, ‘‘What security has the land- 
lord that a tenant will take a place 
that he has bargained for?” 
swer had to be, ‘‘None in the world, 
except the tenant’s desire for 
place.” But it is not this phase of 
the question that I wish to comment 
on. It is the waste in poor farming, 
brought about by so much uncertain- 
ty and moving during the months of 
the year when good farmers are lay- 
ing broad and deep the foundations 
for ease of cultivation, for rightly 
pitched crops, for soil conservation 
and soil building, and for the stability 
of labor conditions that are necessary 
to good farming. All these are cast 
to the winds while the tenant idles 
away his time for fear that he may 
do something that might in some way 
inure to the benefit of his landlord or 
his successor. If asked why he did 
not do this or that toward returning 
the premises in good condition at the 
end of the year, as every contract 
specifies, his reply usually is, ‘“‘I did 
not have time,” or “I could not get 
the labor,” while he had idled away 
10 times the cost of the needed work. 


* * * 


“Bay Minette, Jr.,” and N. R. Tis- 
dale make some wise observations on 
this question. But I fear it will never 
be settled by writing about it, nor yet 
by legislation. This is too impersonal. 
Somehow I have always felt that it is 
a good subject to be discussed in the 
meetings of the local Unions, espe- 
cially in local Unions where the mem- 
bership is made up of both landlords 
and tenants. In a Union of all ten- 
ants, or one of all landlords, the sub- 
ject would not be seen from both 
sides, and therefore the conclusions 
drawn would not be as fair to both 


sides as where there could be a frank | 


discussion from both sides. It is not 
a question of poverty or riches, but 
one of pure business that should be 
on a basis of mutual profit to both 
landlord and tenant. E. W. D. 
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anMixtures 


ERUVIAN GUANO the world’s 
richest fertilizer—is the base of 


ELE 






pene 
<A 


=! Peruvian Mixtures. 
} To this we_have added high grade Ammo- 
{ 


8. 


Niates and Potash to make a more perfectly 
balanced fertilizer. 

Guano from far Peru — Ammoniates from 
United States—Potash from Germany’s mines. 
That’s the story of Peruvian Mixtures. 

We have several mixtures of different analy- 
sis—each exactly suited to certain soils and crops 

Last year Peruvian Mixtures were tested out 

\ On cotton, corn, tobacco and other crops. The 

\ results were astounding. 

, They showed Peruvian Mixtures to be the 

ideal fertilizer. They are proving a boon to the 

South—giving the utmost in plant foods, to meet 

the needs of growing plants at the right time. 
But the supply of Peruvian is limited. 

who “‘put off” ordering are apt to be too late. 

Write now for our handsome free booklet. 
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Those 


Peruvian 
Guano 
Corp., 


Charleston, - S.C. 




















































Pull Out the 
Stumps! 


Farm All Your Acres 


Land is too high-priced to waste. Crops 
bring too much money to throw any 
away. ‘Taxes are too high to get noth- 
inginreturn. Think what you are losing 
every year by boarding stumps. Think 
what your loafer lands robs you of. It 
doesn’t pay to leave the stumps standing. 
Get a Hercules all Steel Triple Power 
Stump Puller, 























Hercules 

All Steel 
Triple- €4 
Power 


Pull Out An Acre Or 


More of Stumps a Day 





Pull the biggest stump on your place in 5 min 
utes. Pull three acres without moving machine. 
The Hercules has greater pull than a locomo- 
tive. Has 400% more strength than any other 
puller—is 60% lighter. Cheaper, safer, surer, more 
thorough than dynamite. Many special features 
fully explained in my fine free book. 


-Send Me Your Name 


HERCULES MFG. CO. 


Get my book and money saving special of- 
fer. Don’t wait! Learn the best and cheap- 
est way to remove the stumps Now/ Ad- 
dress B. A. Fuller, Pres., 


280 .22nd St. Centerville, lowa 











LET SMITHDEAL 
INCREASE YOUR PAY 


Smithdeal Business College is the logical place for young men and young women ambitious 
to better their positions or secure profitable employment. It is the oldest business college in 
Virginia and the second oldest in the South. The demand for its graduates is three times greater 
than the supply. It has more teachers proportional to the number of students than any other 
first class college in the South. Each teacher has had actual business experience and gives each 
student individual instruction. It offers either day or night courses, or simple home courses 
without extra charge. Special arrangements for board with private families at 
exceedingly low rates. ; ‘ 
You Should Enroll Early 5/sispine wih ie ew classes, They can sits 
complete their courses before the hot weather sets in. Write a? Once for Terms and FREE 
CATALOGUE. Address 


SMITHDEAL BUSINESS. COLLEGE 


359 North Ninth Street, Richmond, Virginia. 








1A FINE PLANTATION FOR SALE 


One of the best in Pulaski county, containing 450 acres, 5 miles south 
of Hawkinsville, on Hawkinsville & Florida Southern Railroad. Flag sta- 
tion on the place; 8-horse farm in high state of cultivation. Soil very pro- 
ductive; will produce bale of cotton to the acre, other crops in proportion 
One new six-room dwelling, one four-room, two three-room and one two-room tenant 
houses on the place, and also a good barn, gin and other outhouses. Well watered; creek 
and springs. Good stock range. Coney Springs and Ragan Park on the place. Fine fish- 
ing and hunting. Close to church, school, store and water mill. 15c ra‘lroad fare and con- 
venient schedule to Hawkinsville. Good neighbors. To appreciate this place you must 
see it. Owner engaged in other business--cannot see after it. Price $25.00 per acre. $4,000 
cash, balance 5 to 10 years at 8 per cent interest, if desired. A chance of your life if you 
want a good home and farm. If taken inten days, all stock, 8 mules, wagons and feed 
will go with the place--no additional cost. 


SOUTHERN TRUST COMPANY 


HAWKINSVILLE, GEORGIA. 
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FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 
(4 Cents a Word.) 

We will insert ads for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department of 
our Raleigh edition (covering Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Florida 
and Georgia), and in this style type, at 
the rate of 4 cents 4 word, each inser- 


tion, If advertisement is to appear once, 
send 4 cents a word; if twice, 8 cents; 
four times, 16 cents a word, etc, Each 


word, number or initial (including each 
word, number or initial in name and 
address) counts as a separate word. Ad- 
vertisements not accepted without cash 
with order. If the rate seems high, re- 
member it would cost you $1,600 for 
postage alone to send a letter to each of 
the 80,000 homes to which we carry your 
ad at this low rate. Stamps accepted 
for amounts less than $1 
Rates for combined 
known on application, 


‘editions made 
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FARM MACHINERY. 


Saw mills, shingle mills, corn mills, water 
wheels, steam and kerosene engines. De- 
Loach Mfg. Co., Box 534, Atlanta, Ga. 


‘a HELP WANTED. 
PRR 

Agents 100% profit selling our shoe polish. 
B. Taylor, Wake Forest, N. C. ‘ 


Help Wanted—Energetic married man, to 
work small farm. Box 56, Quitman, Ga. 


Wanted: Man—Sober, marrie as 
farm now. 




















to work on on 
J. N. Terry, News Ferry, Va, 


Agents Wanted—To sell our washers and 
wringers:. Favorite Washer Co., Honey Creek, 
Indiana. 


Sell 5 Beds and Get One 
wanted. Address, L. J. 
Grover, N. C.° 


Wanted—One share cropper and one farm 
hand on farm twelve miles from Raleigh. 
George Strum, Knightdale, N. C. 

Agents Make $5.00 a Day—Selling our 
newspaper and map. proposition, biggest offer 











Extra—Agents 
Turner, Box 48, 








ma | 


For Sale—Good draft horse, weight 1,200 
pounds; also gentle driving mare suitable 
for women and children. , Will sell cheap, as 
we have no use for same, Hickory Seed Co., 

















Hickory, N. C. 
MULES. 

For Sale—Pair five-year-old mare mules; 
weight, pair, 2,200; height fifteen hands. 
Work to anything, single, double; perfectly 
sound; well matched, Mrs. J. H. Watts, 
Taylorsville, N. C. 

DOGS, 

Fine Shepherd wr 5 for Sale. T. 8S. Kin- 
caid, Salisbury, N. 

Fox, Deer, Cat Hounds—List free. J. D. 
Stodghill, Shelbyville, Ky. 





TWO OR MORE BREEDS. 


Registered Poland-Chinas and Large York- 
shires—Boars, bred sows, and pigs, cheap, 
considering quality. Winners at leading fairs. 
Thomas & Chamings, Round Hill, Va. 








Registered 
row; service 
in farrow, 


Essex sows, 
boars, 
and pigs. 


and gilts in far- 
and pigs. Duroc sow 
Poland-China pigs and 

















| sow, bred. Registered Jersey bull and heif- 
| ers. Mammoth Bronze turkeys. Railway 
Horsepower, home-grown rye, one ten. J E. 
Coulter, Connelly Springs, N. C 
POULTRY AND Eecs. 
“White “Runner Ducks—Ve ery ye heap. e. J. 
Deal, 1 Landis, Ne 
Mammoth Bronze “Turkeys. Mrs. Martin 
Davis, Edison Tenn, 
Sicilian Buttercups—Be st layers. Arden 
Poultry Yards, Arden, N. C. 
Single Comb White — Cockerels. 
- x, Yagel, Chase City, Va 








For Sale—Fine Hesiecean cockerels, $1.50 
each. J. L. Kibler, Edinburg, Va. 
Black Minorcas. Whfte Runner ducks. 


Miss Mattie Miller, Mt. Ulla, N. C. 


~ White Rocks for 








Sale—The ideal fowl. 
Mrs. Burke Barfield, Mt. Olive, N. C. 
Buff Orpington Cockerels—$3, $2, and $1 


each, Gertrude Hardy, Jeffress, Va. 


Brown Leghorns—Cocks, $1.50; hens, $1.25. 
Henry M. Williams, Robersonville, N. C. 








White Helland Turkeys—Toms, $4; hens, 
ever made.. Address Huse Co., Atlanta, Ga. | $3. Miss Helen Williams, Warsaw, N. C. 





Wanted—At once, white settled woman or 
girl, to do cooking and ironing, $10 per 
month and board. Address, L. G. Brock, 
Cades, S. C. 


Wanted—Several honest, 





industrious peo- 


ple to distribute religious literature; salary 
$60 a month. Nichols & Co., Dept. 8, At- 
lamta, Ga. , 





Wanted—Women and girls to make men’s 
underwear. Work light and clean. Good 
wages paid while learning. Address A. W. 
Chapin, Raleigh, N. . 


Agents—Novelty knives and razors are 
lightning sellers; 100 per cent profit. Ex- 
clusive territory. Goods guaranteed. Nov- 
elty Cutlery Co., 217 Bar St., Canton, Ohio. 


Salesman—For high-class tobacco factory. 
Experience unnecessary. Good pay and pro- 
motion for steady workers. Complete in- 
structions sent you. Piedmont Tobacco Co., 
“Box V-23,” Danville, Va. 


POSITIONS. WANTED. 


II PLL LLLIPLOPLLLELEPEPPPS GPP OMMOWMOMOYrwrvyyr—~—"_—=—=*l—''¥ 

Young man of three years’ training in Ag- 
rieultural College, and ten years of success- 
ful experience, wants position as farm man- 
ager. Address, 151 Gadsden Street, Chester, 
South Carolina, 


LIVESTOOK. 


AYERSHIRES. 
Sale—Registered <Ayershire Bull, 
-_ years, hundred dollars. 
a. 














LISS. 








coming 
Branch, Toano, 





HOLSTEINS. 


For Sale—Pure-bred Holstein bull, 
teem months old, price $50. 
Tigerville, 3. C. 


“Holsteins’’ — ‘‘Beacondale Herd’ offer 
pure-bred, registered Holsteins for sale, but 
not at scrub prices. D. 8S. Jones, Newport- 
news, Va. 





eigh- 
Academy Farm, 








JERSEYS. 


25 Jersey Heifers for Sale—Ten of them 
bred, fine butter strain. Groome & Sons, 
Greensboro, N. C. 


SHORTHORNS. 


For Sale—Fine registered Shorthorn cat- 
tle. One bull, 3 years old; no kin. L. N. 
Burleyson, Concord, N, 


BERKSAIRES. 


Berkshire Pigs. R. M. 
mont, S C. 

Berkshire Pigs—wWill sell of f exchange for 
seed oats. One registered Jersey bull for sale 
or exchange. Alex. D. Hudson, Newberry, S.C. 


DUROC-JERSEYS. 

















Spearman, Pied- 

















Duroc-Jersey Hogs. G. T. Yagel, Chase 
City, Va. 

Duroc-Jerseys—Boars, bred gilts, pigs. 
Woman's College, Meridian, Miss. 

Registered Duroc-Jersey pigs. Pay haif 


cash, balance to suit. White Runner ducks 
and White Orpington chickens, stock and 
eggs. Write Jefferson Farms, Albany, Ga, 


POLAND-CHINAS, 


Plymouth Rock Cockerels for Sale—$1.50 
each, Groome & Sons, Greensboro, N. C. 

For Sale!—Six Barred Rock cockerels, dol- 
lar each, J. Will Proctor, Salftsbury, 


Famous Maple Dell Rhode Island Red 
Cockerels — Guaranteed. , W. L. Kennedy, 








|. Lola,, Ky. 





Mammoth Bronze Turkeys—Pekin ducks, 
Finest strains, Claude Jenkins, Shelbyville, 
Tennessee, 


For Sale—1@ pure-bred Buff Orpington 
hens at $1 each. W. C. Tompkins, Edge- 
field, S.. C. 


Light Brahma chickens; White Orpington 
cockerels, $1 up. Minnie Patterson, China 
Grove, N. ¢. ‘ 


White Orpingtons—Three fine cockerels, 
$1.50 each. Mrs, Lucy Norwood, Route 7, 
Raleigh, N. Cc. 


For Sale—Nine (9) Indian Runner ducks, 
one (1) drake. L, A. Spring, Mount Holly, 
North Carolina, \ 


Single Comb Rhode Island Red Pullets— 

















‘Now laying, $1 each. L. W. Hart, Norwood, 


North Carolina, 

White and Barred Rocks—Cocks, $1.50; 
cockerels and pullets, $1 each. P, V. Car- 
penter, Worth, N. C. ' 


Prize-winning Plymouth Rock Cockerels— 








|, ton cockerels. Mrs. C, 


Mammoth Bronze Turkeys, White Orping- 
T. Smith, Croxton, Va, 





Few Fine Mammoth Bronze Toms—Nine 
months old, Prices reasonable. Eggs, 30 
cents each, Mrs. Frederick Taylor, Vass, 


Nor th C ‘arolina, 


Single Comb Buff Or pingtons—Egegs, | 2 for 
15. Stock, Owens Farms, Deal and others. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Mrs, Baxter Crud- 
up, Jeffress, Va. 


For Sale—Pure- -breds, Buff Rock | cockerels; 
thirty Single Comb Brown Leghorns, hens, 
pullets; eggs for hatching. Mrs. J. H. 
Watts, Taylorsville, N. C. 


“Maple ton Farms are offering excellent ‘'200 
egg strain’ White Leghorns, and Barred 
Rocks. Prices right. J. A. Groome, Pro- 
prie tor, Gree nsboro, ma G 








White Orpington Eggs. for Hatching—Show 
birds’ eggs from Pen 1, $5 for 15. Write me 
now for mating lists, show records. L. C. 
Lawrence, Henrietta, N. C 


Sale of 








January 
White Orpingtons. 
toms; trio of White 
Ona Waters, Lebanon, Tenn, 


White Orpington Cockerels 
strain), $2 to $3 each. 
after February first, 2 
Mattie Foster, 


Black Langshans and 
Two extra fine Bronze 
Indian Runner ducks. 





(Kellerstrass 

Eggs for hatching 

per sitting. Miss 
Jetersville, Va. 


White W yandottes—Blue ribbon winners, 
Charlotte, Raleigh, Statesville, Spartanburg, 
Morganton, Shelby. Hens, pullets, eggs for 
sale. Frank Hamrick, Shelby, N. C 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Wanted—Secretaries address of Local 
Unions of the Carolinas and Tennessee. A 
live wire in the cabbage plant business. By 
mail, 20 cents 100. Union Plant Co., Marsh- 
ville, N.C, 

Fre ost- proof W akefield, “Succession, and oth- 
er cabbage plants. Dollar per thousand, by 
express. By mail postpaid, 25c per hundred. 
Write for catalogue. Farmers’ Plant Co., 
Enterprise, S. C. 





Cabbage Plants for 
Early Jersey, 
Dutch, Large 
2,006 to 5,000, 
High 


Early Jersey and Charleston Wakefield 
Cabbage Plants—60c for 500; $1 for 1,000; 
$4 for 5,000; you pay express, , 30c per 100 
by parcel post. Thomasville Baptist Orphan- 


Sale—‘‘Frost Proof,’ 
Charleston, Succession, Flat 
and stocky. Single 1,000, $1; 
75c per 1,000. W. L. Kivett, 
Point, N. Cc. 











| age, Thomasville, N. Cc. 
Cabbage Plants—You can’t buy better 
cabbage plants. There are none raised with 


so much care, and I don’t know of any which 
will head as "well. All varieties. . Price rea- 
sonable, 500 75 cents, 1,000 $1; 5,000 and 
over 85 cents per 1,000. Alfred Jouannet, 
box 50, Mt. Pleasant, S. C. 

Cabbage 
frost-proof, 





Plants — Open-air grown and 


Guaranteed. Varieties: Barly 
Jersey Wakefield, Charleston Wakefield, Suc- 
cession, Augusta Trucker, Flat Dutch. 
Prices: 1,000 for $1; 5,000 for $4.25. Ready 
now. M. M. Bagwell, Piedmont, S. C. Route 
No. 1. Successor of Simpson. 





CORN. 





Pure-bred Single Comb Rhode Island Reds 
—Hens and pullets, 75 cents each. Pure 
White Indian Runners, $5 per trio., Mrs. J, 
R. Matthews, Sanford, N. C., Route 4 


Orpingtons—Largest, prettiest, best chick- 
ens; fine layers. Special sale, Utility cock- 
erels, White, $2 to $5; Black or Buff, $3 to 
$7. Woman’s College, Meridian, Miss, 


White  Wyandottes, first prize 
heavy layers; mammoth Bronze _ turkeys, 
choice stock for sale. Prices reasonable, 
Harry L. Herman, Conover, North Carolina. 


Stock For Sale—Ducks and Chickens. Old 
and young. Indian Runner ducks, white 
and fawn. Rhode Island Reds, White Or- 
pintons, Owens strain. J. A. Lentz, Hick- 
ory,. N.. C: 


Kellerstrass Crystal White Orpingtons— 
Eggs for sale from large, vigorous, heavy- 
laying stock, direct from Kellerstrass Farms, 
E. W. Bellinger, 628 Pickens St., pagsea ine 
South (Carolina, 


Superb Golden Buff Giskasue eek for 
winter layers. Stock $2 up. Eggs delivered 
by post. Utility yards, $1.50; special mated 
pens, $3. Elk-Villa Poultry Yards, Elkin, 
North Carolina, 


Mammoth Bronze Turkeys—Toms, $4.50; 
hens, $3.50. Father, then owned by Flynn 
Elliott, won first prize State and Charlotte 
Fairs, 1912. Mrs. Angus Cromartie, Garland, 
Sampson Co., North Carolina. 


For Sale or Exchange—65 Fawn Indian 
Runner ducks; no drakes. Pure-bred, good 
layers. Price, $1 each or will exchange for 
mortorcycle, graphophone, oil engine, pigs, 
peas. J. B. Thomason, Martin, Ga. 








winners, 

















Seed Corn—White and yellow prolific corn 
for sale. T. A. Gillette, Franklin, Va. 


Seed Corn—Dorsett’s Long White, $1 per 
peck; $3 per bushel. Send your order today. 
Dorsett Land Co., Spencer, N, 


COTTON. 


For Sale—A Limited Quantity of Selected, 
Pure Cleveland Big Boll cotton seed. Latta 
Farm, Yorkville, S. C. 


Summerour’s % and %, Bank Account, 
Truitts Prolific Big Boll, and Keenan cot- 
ton seed, all at 75c per bushel, in quantities 
of 5 bushels. Jno. S. Clark, Jacksonville, Ga. 

Cotton Seed—‘“‘Green’s Extra Prolific,” $1 
per bushel; carefully selected. Write for de- 
Oe ine and prices. Walker Green, Shiloh, 

wae 




















For Sale—Sea Island cotton seed. Care- 


| fully selected and well bred; immune to cot- 


ton wilt and black rot. Also upland long 





staple, bred to resist cotton wiit., Allen, 
Keenan and Hartsville. Special prices to 
members of the Farmers’ Union. Write for 
particulars, J. Swinton Whaley, Edisto 
_ Island, S. C. 

Pure Bred Seed—Sunbeam Cottonseed. 


Resistant to Anthracnose. Scientifically 
originated and developed by Georgia State 
Cellege of Agriculture. My seed stock oh- 
tained from them, and grown in co-opera- 
tien with them, Early, vigorous, large boil, 
heavy linting. Under five bushels, $1.50; five 
to ten bushels, $1.25; ten bushels or more, 
$t. Jarman Farm, L. W. Jarman, Box P, 
Porterdale, Ga. ‘ 





PEAS. 





Single Comb Rhode Island Reds—Five to 
fifteen dollars a trio. Ea@gs, one to five dol- 
lars for fifteen. Indian Runner ducks, four 
doliars a trio. Eggs, $1.25 for twelve. Ar- 
meega Poultry Farm, Kittrell, N. C. 


Exhibition and Utility Stock and Eggs— 
In White and Black Orpingtons, Cornish 
Games, Partridge Rocks and Runner Ducks 
at reasonable prices. Beverlea Plantation, 
Harry Lee Harllee, Mer... Darlington, S. C. 


For Sale—500 White and Silver Lace Wy- 
andottes, White and Buff Orpingtons, White 
and Barred Rock, White, Both Rose and 
Single Comb Brown Leghorns; Black Min- 
orcas and Langshans, Anconas and Indian 











One fifty each. Eggs in season. Giles S.}| Runner Ducks, Free catalog. Clarence 
Terry, News Ferry, Va. Shenk, Luray, Va. 

Ringlet Barred Rocks—Farmers’ best Twenty Thousand Dollars Invested in Sin- 
chicken. One dollar fifteen, Western Slope | gle Comb White Leghorns and White Run- 


Ranch, Salisbury, N. C. 


Buff Orpington Cockerels—Eges, $1 per 15, 
Miss Maude D. Pettyjohn, Stapleton, Vir- 
ginia, Amherst County. 


Rose Comb Red Eggs for Sale—From 
birds of dark red color. Good layers. W. C. 
Vincent, Greenville, N. Cy 


Pure-bred Single Comb Rhode Island Reds. 
Cockerels, $2.50; pullets, $1. Miss Annie 
Flournoy, Charlie Hope, Va. 


Mammoth Bronze Turkeys—Large, 
bone, good markings. Write for prices. 
Thos, Hunter, Morrow, Ohio. 


40 White Runner Ducks for Sale—Finest 
strains, $6 per pair, express prepaid. Stona- 
way Farm, Bennettsville, S. C. 


Blue Ribbon Anconas—They lay and pay. 
Eggs, one fifty per fifteen. Newtonia Farms, 
Bennettsville, South Carolina. 


Runner Ducks—Greatest layers on earth; 
fine eggs, good flavor. , $5 a trio and up. 
Woman’s College, Me ridian, Miss. 


“Por Sale—Pure-bred White 
four cocks, twelve hens. 
ggts flock, Box 778, Trenton, S. C. . 

Wyandotte Pullets—$1l and $1.50 


White 
each; cockerels, $2 to $5; eggs, $1.50 per 15. 














heavy 














Wyandottes, 
First check for $18 

















pA A Crutchfield, Thomasville, N. C. 

Fine Kentucky Bourbon Red Turkeys— 
Northing better. Toms, $5; hens, $4; trio, 
$12.. Mrs. Della Radcliffe, Lola, Ky. 

Buff and White Orping ston Eggs—From 


good stock, one fifty per fifteen. 
Farms, Bennettsville, 


Newtonia 
South Carolina. 





Poland-China bred sows, gilts and pigs. 
Fifty White Wyandotte hens. John D. Webb, 
Disputanta, Va. 








HORSES. 
Shetland Ponies—Solid and fancy colors. 
Woman’s College, Meridian, Miss. 


Morgan stallions and fillies; 
and Southdown rams. 
age, Ky. 

Registered Percherons — Mares, Stallions, 
Fillies. Cheapest place in South to buy. 
c. A. Alexander Co., Harriston, Va. 








Shropshire 
L, L. Dorsey, Anchor- 


For Sale—Importea English Hackney s stal- 
lion, “Wood Endurance.” Registered in 
England and America. Weight, thirteen 
fifty; eleven years old; fine conformation and 
action, sure. Colts excellent road and farm 
horses. Good reason for selling. Ashton 
Fletcher, Jenkins Bridge, Accomack Co., Va, 








White Wyandotte s—E ‘xhition birds as good 
as grown. Winnings and catalog free. H. 
E. Montgomery, Route 7, Meridian, Miss. 

“White Rocks—Winners of 15 ribbons, 2 
specials, diploma, and medal at 3 shows. 

Randolph Poultry_Farm, As she boro, N.C, 








Buff Orpingtons—Won Raleigh, “Charlotte, 
Columbia. For sale, cockerels, hens, pullets, 
Eggs now. Bloom Kendall, Shelby, N. C. 

My Buff Orpingtons net me $3 each every 
year. Splendid cockerels and eggs for sale. 
Mrs. W. D. Dickinson, Burkeville, Virginia. 


Rea Cz arneaux Pige ons—Dollar e ach. Ex- 
chicken feeders for pigs 





change automatic 
or chickens. O. R. _Coffield, Ellenboro, N.C. 





~~ Silver Campines, Black Minorc as, White 
Orpingtons. Satisfaction guaranteed. Eggs, 
specialty. Lowe’s Poultry Farm, Burlington, 


North Carolina, 





ner Ducks, Fifteen hundred breeders. Hatch- 
ing eggs shipped promptly upon receipt of 
order and are never over two days old when 
sent out. Day-old chicks in any quantity 
after February first. - Prices lowest and 
nothing better to be had. We guarantee to 

















please you in every sale or transaction. 
Alabama Leghorm Farms Co., Box 4i00, 
Mulga, Ga, ; 
SEEDS AND PLANTS. 
BEANS.’ 

Prolific Black Soy Beans—$2, f.o.b. J. W. 
Poyner, Moyock, N. Cc. 

For Sale—Soy beans, first hand, good 
stock, reasonable prices. Latham, 


Belhaven, N. 

Mammoth Yellow Soja Beans—$1.75 bush- 
el. Early Holley Brook, $2.25. Write to, 
J. B. Cahoon, Columbia, N. C. 

CABBAGE, 


Cabbage Plants—All varieties, $1 per thou- 
sand, A, W. Perry, Yonges Island, S. C. 











“Frost-Proof Cabbage Plants—75 cents per 
1,000. W. W. H. Proctor, Morrisville, N. C, 


Jersey Wakefield Cabbage Plants—1l, 000, 
$1; postpaid, 100, l5c. R. O, Parks, Ulah, 
North Carolina. 

















Frost Proof Cabbage Plants—aAll varieties, 
$1 per thousand. Southeastern Plant Co., 
Youns’s Island, 8S. C., R. F Ss 


Proof Cabbage Plants—$1.25 per 
Five thousand and over, $1. Ern- 
King, Young’s Island, Ss. Cc. 





Frost 
thousand. 
est W. 

For Success in C 
Piedmont section. We have ens early and 
late, $1, 1,000. Spceial prices on large or- 
ders. Glendale Farm, Lincolnton, N. C, 














fea 








plants in 














Frost-proof Cabbage e Plants—All varie ties. 








Large and stocky, 90c per thousand. Three 
thousand or more 75c. By mail 30c hundred. 
Edgeworth Farm, Marshville, N. cG., R. 

~ Cabbage Plants—75¢ per. 4, 000, | 5,000, $3.25. 
| Strawberry, best varieties, $1.50, 1. 000. 600,. 
000 sold. Your orders appreciated, Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Miller Plant Co., Hick- 
ery, N. C. . 





Frost-Proof | ‘Cabbage Plants—From best 
seed. Leading varieties. Send 75c for 500; 
$1 for 1,000; $4,560 for 5,000; $7.50 for 10,000, 
by express. 30c per 100; $1.10 for 500, post- 
er Wakefield Plant Farm, Charlotte, 
N. C. 


. Yam, $1.75 per 1,000. 





Wanted—To buy cowpeas of all varieties. 
ea samples. Z. M. L, Jeffreys, Goldsboro, 





Cow Peas—I want to buy a car of straight 
or mixed peas for prompt shipment, Will 
pay draft from responsible party. J. T. 
Walker, Memphis, Tenn. 


POTATOES. 
Sweet Potato Plants—Nancy 
Providence, Norton Yam, and Sugar 


Orders booked for de- 
Wm. Macklin, Dins- 








Macklin’s 
Hall, 


posit of 25 per cent. 
more, Fla. 


MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS. 


Sweet Potato Plants—Spring delivery. W. 
W. Morris, Fort Green, Fla. 


Before Buying Privet Hedging, write kL 
A. Reynolds, Clemmons, N. C., Forsyth Co. 


Ornamental Plants; Bulbs, Shrubs, and 
Trees— Ask for catalog. Geo. M. Todd, 
Greensboro, N. C. 


Seeds—Write for delivered prices on clo- 
vers, timothy and all kinds of grass seeds. 
L. R. Stricker, Asheville, N. C. 


Cowpeas, Soja Beans, Chufas, Seed Pea- 
nuts, ete.—Write for special price list 
Hickory Seed Co., Hickory, N. C. 























Cabbage, Collard and Lettuce Plants—$l 
per thousand. Strawberry, $2; leading va- 
rieties. Oaklin Farm, Salisbury, N. C 





McGee Tomato—Twelve hundred bushels 
per acre. Please send your address for the 
proof of this great fact. M. C. McGee, San 
Marcos, Texas. : 





Sell Trees—Fruit trees, pecan trees, shade 
trees; roses, ornamental, etc, Easy to sell; 
big profits. Write today. Smith Bros, Dept. 
26. Concord, Ga. 


Cabbage, Lettuce, Parsley, and Strawberry 
plants; Asparagus and Rhubarb _ roots; 
Horseradish sets. Ask for price list. Geo. 
M. Todd, Greensboro, N. C. 


Cabbage and Bermuda Onion Plants—}$1 
per thousand; 5,000, delivered, for $5. En- 
tire. satisfaction guaranteed., The Bear's 

















Head Farms, Pine Castle, Fla. 

Strawberry Plants—$2. 50 per 1,000, Cab- 
bage plants, $1 per i,000. Triumph, Nancy 
Hall, $1.50 bushel; slips, $1.75, 1,000, John 
Lightfoot, East Chattanooga, Tenn, 





Lespedeza Seed and Hay—Japan Clover 
for Sale. Grown and sold at our farm, Write 
for lespedeza circular. Samples, prices. Him- 
melberger & Harrison Lumber Co., Zacharay, 
Louisiana, 





I want to buy thirty bushels of Spanish 
peanuts and one hundred bushels of peas. 
I have Mexican Big Boll and Columbia Sta- 
ple cotton seed for sale. Claud M, Inman, 
Yorkville, So. Ca. 





Sweet Potatoes for Sale—Eating size and 
seed, Nancy Hall Yams, Haymans, and Red 
potatoes, grown. in Carteret County, the fam- 
ous sweet potato section. Write for prices 
to Sam Leffers Co., Gloucester, N. C 


For Sale—Giant Argenteuil , Asparagus 
roots, three dollars per thousand. Valencia 
seed peanuts from crop of one hundred and 
sixty bushels per acre, $3.00 per bushel, Per 
bag, $2.50 per bushel. P,. B, Day, Trenton, 
8. C, 
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THE MARKETS 


RALEIGH MARKETS 


Barbee & Co.) 





(Report Furnished by 
January 15 
Cotton | 
Good middling ...++++-- ees 12% 
Strict MIdAHING .eeeeeeeeee recs 12% 
Middling ..-sseeeeeceerreree 11% 
Flour, Hay and Grain 
(Report Furnished by C. B. Gill & Co.) 
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Provisions 


Snowdrift shortening» 
Compound, tierce bé 

Pure lard, tie 
Cheese, full cream .. 








Meats 


Hams, surgar-cured 
Reg. ribs, 40-45 








SAVANNAH COTTON 


(Report furnished by W. T, Williams, 
F The Cotton Record) 


January 14 


Editor 
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MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS, 
























Macklin’'s Plants—Cabbage, Lettuce, Ber- 
muda Onion, and Beet, $1.25 per 1,000; 5.000 
for $5. By mail. poste paid, 40c per 100. 
Sweet potato plants, see separate ad, these 
columns Catalog free. Wm. Macklin, Dins- 
more, Fla 

Selecte seed for Sale—Our seed have 
been selected by the latest improved culling 
machine, inferior seed being removed. 
The most portant and absolutely neces- 
sary item in successful farming is good 
seed. Improved Peterkin cotton seed, $1 per 
bushel, sacked, f.o.b, St. Matthews; Improv- 
ed Toole cotton seed, $1 per bushel, sacked, 
fio.b. St. Matthews, S. C. Special prices on 
large quantities. Checks must accompany 
orders, Address Calhoun Agricultural and In- 
vestmeni (‘o., Scientific and Extensive Farm- 
ing, Grow: of Improved Fieid Seed, St 
Matthews, S. C., Calhoun County. 

SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
anne EA = or tc Si 

Scholarships— uced rates, to fill va- 
cancies in Male e and Woman's Col- 
lege balance of session, Meridian College, 
Meridian, Miss. 


Piedmont Positions Guarantee $50 to $76 


Start. Beokkeeping, Banking, Shorthand, 
English, Music, , Scholarship sold on credit. 
Railroad fare from home. Piedmont Busi- 


Va. 

Bookkeeping, Touch Typewriting, Short- 
hand, Penmanship—Taught by skilled spe- 
cialists in the Greensboro Commercial School, 
Greensboro, N. C. No vacations. Attend our 
Schoo! if you wa to secure a good position. 


ness College, Lynchburg, 





Civil Service, Gookkeeping, Shorthand, 
typewriting, penmanship, telegraphy, etc. 
Real Western Union supplies used. Main 
line wires. Positions secured. Write for par- 
ticulars. Spence’s Business School, Golds- 


boro, N. ¢. 


‘ MISCELLANEOUS. 


_ For Sale—-Best Red Cedar 
Supply Co., Mebane, N. C. 
“6x7 Camera and Outfit—$30. Value, $50. 
Fred Scroggs, Brasstown, M. C. 


Farmers, Breeders!—Printed letterheads, 
envelopes, etc., Samples sent. Martin Print- 
ing Co., Conway, N. C. 





LLLPLS SSIS 


Chests. Globe 





Poultry Supplies ‘and Feead— ‘atalog free. 
Carolina Poultry Supply Company, Landis, 
North Carolina. 

Pigeons, poultry. eggs and fine milk cows. 
Write me your needs. Prices low. W. E. 
Benbow, Oak Ridge, N. C, 

Send for Free 
and their cost. Shepherd & Campbell, Pat- 


ent Attorucys, 500-L, Victor Bldg., Washine- 
ton, D, Cc, 














Kov Sale—Planet Ir viding cultivator. in 
8000 = conditio ole planter. for cotton, 
Cort. ete,; fertilizer. J. F. Hunter, Arcola, 
Nort it Carolina 

Pure Ceorgia Cane Sirup—Grown and put 

UP by Farmers’ Union members in new bar- 
Tels of 35 i1llons, 30 cents per gallon. Cash 
With order Address A. N. Hester, Climax, 
Ga, 
” . ¢ Silvers strain, registered. 
Single Comb ick and White Weghorns, 
Stock and Young strain. Ramsey 
Bros.. ( ‘rouse, Y. 


For Sale-—-Fine Jersey Bull, Jersey heifer 
oy bull ealf, Berkshire pigs of finest breed- 
ng. Two very fine female Collies, cotton 
Seed = seed cotn and poultry Fair View 
Farm, Palmetto, Ga. 
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Norfolk, Va. 
Sold everywhere 


He Sood as 
Koysters 


Uf a  fertihzer dealer says 
this to you, ask yoursel, wh 
Royste r’s 18 the standard of 


comparison. 


F.S -Royster Guano Co, 
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Your spring embroidery, crochet, done 
cheap now. Write for prices. Address Lou- 
| ise Craig, Lancaster, S. C. 


; lutely 


| 


| 


| plow, 


| foot 


| book and the 


For Sale—Jersey male, “Eminent the 10th 


Champion.” Berkshires: boars, pigs, and 
bred sows. Single Comb Buff Orpington 


chickens and eggs, Thos. J. Ramsaur & Sons, 
Lincolnton, N, C., BR. B.D. 2. 


Lion Brand Lime-Sulphur Solution—Ffor ' 
destroying scale and fungus diseases on fruit 
| trees 3etter and cheaper than any you can 
| make. Spray pumps of the best quality, all 
sizes. Spray materials for destroving ver- 
min on animals and fowls. Write, B. P 


Williamson Co., Raleigh, N. Cc. 














For Sale—New Georgia cane syrup, in bar- 
rels of 33 gallons, at 35 cents per gallon, 
f.o.b. here. I guarantee satisfaction or will 
refund your money. F. A. Bush, Richland, 


Georgia, 


We pay the freight and send you abso- 
free a 6-pound pair feather pillows 
as an introduction along with your order en- 
closing ten dollars for our famous 36-pound 
feather bed. New feathers. Best ticking 
and equipped with sanitary ventilators, Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. Delivery guaranteed. 
Agents make big money. We also have pure 
goose beds at $15 and $18. Turner & Corn- 
well, Desk 1, Memphis, Tenn., or Charlotte, 
NN, °C: 

For Sale—On account of development 
work that has been accomplished. All in 
good condition ard recently overhauled: 
Thirty H.P. Ho.t Cacernillar tractor, new 
ir *2i2:; Three bottorr rery Jumbo plow: 
Twelve disk Hmerson-brevtingham Engine 

thirty H.P. Heer t<« ir Wheel Drive 
tractor, burns gasoline or <crosene; six disk 
Emerson-Brantingham Ene » piow. ten 
John Deere engine [ua “ow Apply 
Drowning Creek Plantation, Jackson Springs, 
North Carolina 

“Where The 

Rev 
several of 


-Our new book of 
Len G. Broughton. D.D., 
the worid’s leading 
answers this question, Clerriy 
The hour has struck, the 
like a towering lighthouse 


Are Dead?” 


27 pages, by 


sted bv 
ble scholars, 
and satisfactorily 

man, 






stands out in cheering relief against the 
black clouds of superstition and ignorance. 
It is truly the 20th century light, versus the 
| dark age theories. A masterly de- 
fense of the Scriptures. Agents wanted. 
Outfit sent on receipt of 15¢e. Best terms. 
Complete book sent postpaid on receipt of 
$1.50. Phillips-Boyd Publishing Co., Atlanta, 


| 
| 
| 
i 


Ga., Dallas, Texas. 


‘OUR LAND EXCHANGE | 


We domot extend our general advertising guaran- 
tee to land advertisements, because every purchas- 
er should see land for himself before buying. But 

{ no man is permitted to offer land for sale in our 
paper unless he shows us satisfactory references as 
to his honesty and busi responsibility. 

a 








arenes 


Farms for Sale 
Lots, Farms— 
ville, N. Cc. 
Two Tobacco Farms for Sale. W. 
rish, Coats, N. C. 


L. B. Dail, Mt. Olive, N. C. 
E. R. MacKethan, Fayette- 








“H. Par- 


| Personally Owned Farms for Sale. Theo. 
Empic, Wilmington, N. C. 

Guilford County Farms for Sale—J. A. 
Groome, Greensboro, N. C. 


Small Improved Cotton Farm-——At a bar- 
gain. Box 293 Coats, N. C 
Come to Georgia and Buy Our Yarm—We 


pay transportation Brewster Lumber Co., 
Savannah, Ga. 
Farm tor Sale—il8 acres, Excellent 
tion: nice buildings, and will ft 
home, Write to R. E. Prince, Ralei 





An Ideal Dairy, Truck or Tobacco Farm— 





With extra good buildings. 100 acres clear- 
cd. Well watered. % mile from city. $50 
per acre J. A. Smith, Crewe, Va. 
| Farm Wanted—About forty acres, with 
| nice residence, near market. Will buy soon, 
| Send full particulars, price, etc., first letter, 
‘J. D. B., Box 952, Greenville, S. Car. 

For Rent—Good farm, stock and _ tools; 
common buildings. No one need reply without 
force. Must be strictly moral and industri- 
‘ous. (Widow) Magie Hudson, Julian, N. C, 


‘ 


For Sale—500 acres, two miles from town; 
250 acres in cultivation; average 150 bales 
cotton, 2,000 bushels oats, 400 bushels corn; 
fine timber. One of best houses in State. 
A bargain, on credit. Allen Banks, Troy, 
South Carolina, 





Farms Wanted—We have direct buyers. 
Don’t pay commissions, Write describing 
property, naming lowest price. We help buy- 
ers locate desirable property free. American 
Investment Association, 91 Palace Bidg., 
Minneapolis, Minn, 





_For Sale—In the heart of Southside Vir- 
ginia, finest bright tobacco land in the State, 


Price per acre ranges from $5 to $50, ac- 
cording to location and improvements, , Good 
grain, grass, and stock propositions. For 


particulars, write Virginian Realty Co., Ken- 
bridge, Va. 





Cut-Over Pine Lands—In Wayne County, 
Miss. For corn, cotton, general farming, 
stock raising, nuts, tobacco, vegetables and 
fruit. Elevated country. Good water. $6 
to $10 per acre. Terms: one-fourth cash, 
ltberal terms on balance. For illustrated 
folder and maps sent free, address Geo. Kil- 
born, Sec’y, Mobile, Ala. Mention this paper. 





No, 344—Virginia Farm, 121 Acres, 5 
Two miles from town. 100 acres cleared, 21 
acres timber Well rencee anc watered, Ia 
splendid neighborhood. Seautifui and heaith 
ful location if acres »p voung orchards 
7-room dwelling. barn. granary blacksmith 
shop and other outbuiidings. ai’ of which 
are in perfect condition, For particulars re 
garding this and other Virginia properties. 


address Edward §&. 
Charlottesville, 


Wilder 
Virginia, 


and Company 


ange and 
200 yards from depot and 
post office. Fancy varieties. Nice, furnished 
bungalow on it, gas lighted, hot and cold 
water, bath room; 180-foot deep well; gaso- 
line engine; large elevated tank. Place irri- 
gated. 200 cords of wood for protection 
against cold. This place complete in every 
respect. Spray force pump in engine house; 





For Sale—-A four-acre bearing O 


Grape-fruit, located 





srove piped so it can be sprayed from any 
point. For price, address, H. F. Dobbin, 
Altoona, Fla. 




































Peter 


Who Wants Better and Bigger 


Garden Crops 


ERE are two books—“Farmers’ Encycloped- 
ias,” they have been called. You can get 
them both witout cost. 


The first—the Henderson Tested Seed Book, 
“Everything for the Garden’ —contains 204 pages 
14 pages in full color, fine enough to frame, folks 
tell us, over 1000 illustrations. Page after page 
of Prize Garden Truck and the proof that you 
can get better and bigger, more profitable yields. 

The Garden Guide and Record is 66 years scien- 
tific garden experience condensed into 64 
pages. 

It is a reference book for the experienced 
farmer and a text book for those less expert in the 
profitable line of garden farming. Gives practical 


suggestions and definite knowledge for increasing 
yields. Also 


This book contains recipes for canning every kind of garden vegeta- 


ble by Mrs. Rorer, the world-famous -culinery expert. And remember, 
Mrs. Rorer’s Cook Books have a big sale at $2.00 a copy. 


But you can’t buy either of these books. 

They are gotten up to spread the gospel of better prefits through 
tested seeds and hence you can get them free of cost. 

Send us 10c in stamps or silver, mentioning the name of this paper 
and we will send you a collection of six packets of the Best Seeds we 
have—specialties of our own introduction. With these we will include 
the Seed Book, “Everything for the Garden.” Here’s what the specialty 
collection consists of—one packet each of the following world famous 
varieties : 

Ponderosa Tomato 

Scarlet Globe Radish 

Big Boston Lettuce 


Giant Spencer Sweet Peas 
Mammoth Butterfly Pansies 
Henderson’s Invincible Asters 


What’s more, these packets are enclosed ina coupon envelope 
which, when emptied and returned to us, will be accepted as 25c cash 

payment on an order for Henderson’s Tested Seeds amounting to 
™ $1.00 or over. 














i E GET as much fruit from one 

acre of your Ponderosa Toma- 
toes as from six of other varieties,” 
one man writes. 

“T have used all of your sweet corns 
and have found them excellent, but my 
favorite is Country Gentleman. It is 
absolutely the best and your stock 
seems to be so much superior to that of 
other dealers. I presume this is be- 
cause you originated it.” 

‘T have beaten my whole neighbor- 
hood with the Prosperity Peas I got 
from you,” still another testifies. 

These are samples of the results got- 
ten with Tested Seeds. 

The Hendersom Seed Book, ‘“Every- 
thing for the Garden,” contains hun- 


Now about the Garden Record and Guide. This is intended for 
our customers only. So with your first dollar order—on 
which you can use cash coupon envelope—we enclose this 
book without charge if requested. 
ONLY ONE TO A PERSON 
Of course this is purely an introductery offer. Jt is intend- 
ed to give you the opportunity to prove the satisfaction and 
®, profit of using Henderson’s Tested Seeds. So only one in- 
troductory packet is sent to a person. : 


Henderson 


dreds of such reports from practical 
farmers testifying to the EXTRA 
PROFIT obtained by using Henderson’s 
Tested Seeds,—and don’t forget there’s 
a mighty sight of personal satisfaction 
as well as actual profit in raising Extra 
fine garden truck. 

Remember Peter Henderson & Co. 
is 67 years old. Our business has in- 
creased steadily because our seeds get 
big results for our customers. 


& Company 


85-37 Cortlandt 


St., New York 


I «enclose 10¢ for which 

please send me your seed 

book, “Everything for the 
enderson’s 


Today we sell more seeds to practical 
market gardeners than any other seed 
house in America —'that’s a fact you can’t 
afford to over look. 


A ot CASS 





